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Punctures 90% | oes 


Investigations prove that with “Nobby Tread” Tires punctures are 90% less than with the average tire. 


The big, thick “nobs” on “Nobby Tread” Tires stand out so far from the shoe that nails, glass, 
sharp stones, etc., hardly ever reach the shoe. 


Study the “nobs,” their size, their thickness, and the way they are placed, and you will understand why. 


And remember this—you have got to wear out ‘these big, thick, tough “nobs” before you even 
start to wear out the extra strong tire underneath—that is one reason why experts call “Nobby Treads” 


Two Tires in One 


The original wear-resisting quality, the quantity of rubber, the methods of .construction—all have 
been rigidly maintained in “Nobby Tread” Tires, and maintained regardless of cost and regardless of 
price competition. 

“Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world, and they are 
REAL anti-skid Tires. 





Based upon their remarkable mileage records 


“Nobby Tread Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT any adjustments are on a basis of 


5,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and rear 
wheels through all seasons, because they are such phenomenal mileage tires and real anti-skid tires. 


United States Tire Company 


DO NOT BE TALKED INTO A SUBSTITUTE 
Your own dealer or any reliable dealer can supply you with ‘‘Nobby Tread’’ Tires. If he has no stock on hand, imsist that 
he get them for you at once—or go to another dealer. 
Note This: Dealers who sel] UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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We 

Are Building 

On A Basis of 
Quality and Service 


"[he real value of tire equip- 

ment to you is represented 
by the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion you derive from its use. 


We are building our business 
not for the volume of today, 
but for stability in the 
years to come, and 
base its permanency 
on the degree of sat- 
isfaction we succeed 
in giving youthrough 
the quality of our | | 
product, our organ- | eBay Fislo 
ization and our business 
policy. 

THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office: _ Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
18,000 Dealers Everywhere and Fisk Branches in Principal Cities 
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i , 
N THE day these lines are written, 
Woodrow Wilson has been President 
of the United States for one year and 
fourteendays. Theremarkable results 
are known. The question is, How did he do it? 

In the “Metropolitan Magazine” for October, 1912, 
the writer drew toward conclusion an article en 
titled “Understanding Woodrow Wilson,” written eight 
months before his inauguration, with these words: 

“... his personal platform becomes of vast impor 
tance, because, if elected, that is the platform which 
he will seek to build into the statutes of the United 
States.” 

His personal platform! Has the year justified that 
sentence? I think it has. The President has mangled 
the Baltimore platform as he would—enforced it, re 
jected it, ignored it, reversed it, passed it by. 

He has proved himself the greatest absolutist in 
our history. He has trampled upon precedents. He 
has broken with tradition. He has revived dead prac- 
tices. He has instituted a new order. He has wiped 
out Pennsylvania Avenue He has made the Capitol 
a wing of the White House. In him are the seats of 
power—in him the resolutions of party difference— 
in him are policies framed and in him is legislation en- 
acted. Congressional committees do a little winnow 
ing, and Congress holds a ratification meeting once in 
a while—that is their function. Meanwhile the 
country applauds. Even Congress, up till the 
tolls trouble, has leaped through the hoops 
with precision if not with grace. In the 
earlier article I wrote: “He has the 
most undaunted faith in the re- 
sults of his own mental proc- 
His personal resources 
have apparently not even 
been taxed—no man 
knows whether the bot- 
tom of them lies 
just under his 
present keel, or 
fathoms deeper”; 
and in this con- 
nection spoke of 
“the spell of the 
cocksureness of 
Woodrow Wilson.” ‘es 

For a year the ag 
spell of that cock- 
sureness has been upon the nation, and yet, when he 
was reading his tolls message, it appeared to depart. 
At first he seemed to have all his old accomplished 
ease of bearing. He stepped lightly to the reading 
desk, affable smiles wrinkling his features as he reached 
up and shook hands with the Speaker and the Vice 
President, then turned to face the front and paused. 
His hair had grayed perceptibly since the first time he 
had stood there, and deeper shadows were chiseled in 
his cheeks; but his voice as he began to read, one would 
have said, was entirely unchanged; there was not a 
break nor a hesitant word, yet toward the end a 
strange note entered—a note of pleading that was al- 
most pathos, noticeable particularly as he said: “I 
ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the 
Administration.” 

“The foreign policy of the Administration!” What a 
sad thing at this moment to many appears the foreign 
policy of the Administration !—trembling before Japan 
—obsequious before England—helpless in front of 
Mexico! I say appears, for so far it is only appearance 
—a single ray of sunlight may lift the shadow of doubt 
and vindicate that policy triumphantly—but for the 
moment it lies under grave suspicion in many minds. 

Yes, I am sure that the cocksureness was wanting 
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at that moment when the man stood just beneath the 
Speaker and the Vice President and talked out over 
the heads of Senators and Representatives to their 
masters and his, the people. 

But why should the spell break? Was it because of 
fear—because of something awesome to his soul in 
those secrets of the State Department which are 
guarded so jealously from the ken of Congress? Or 
was it rather because Woodrow Wilson is peculiarly 





























Despite all differences, the Presi- 
dent remains the absolute master of 


his party. The country has never seen the 
equal of his political-legislative machine — fash- 
ioned marvelously and efficiently from the ancient, 
negative, and generally ineffective Democratic party 
a people’s President, who, as he frankly says, deriyes 
all his power from a correct interpretation of the 
popular wish, and was he not now, for the first time 
going into action without his commons at his’ back? 


The Mystery of His Personality 


, I SHE mind of the people on the tolls repeal is in 

part favorable, in part confused, and in part 

a respectful withholding of judgment. Did the 
President know it, and was his self-confidence there- 
fore gone? I cannot pretend to know, but it seemed 
that the humility of his language was the humility of 
his heart, a correspondence, by the way, not always 
to be observed in his utterances. But even if the 
spell did go away and a mere contest of strength 
result, it will return again with the added prestige of 
fresh victory. The sky will clear. The President will 
get his—and the recalcitrants will get theirs, for at 


Sut still the question recurs, How does he 
do it? If we seek the answer in the man 
we find him complex and elusive. He 

changes—he moves—-he shows another side—or turns 
completely about. 

Washington has the nearest look at the President 
and the best set of standards by which to judge him. 
Now and then Washington thinks it knows him, and 
now and then concludes that it does not. To quote 
my former article for the last time: “It is highly im- 
portant that the American people should not deceive 
themselves regarding Woodrow Wilson. The man is less 
transparent than he seems.’ 

This seeming transparency 
is the beginning of the diffi- 
culty. The President in his first 
impression is a cordial, un- 
affected, high-bred gentleman, 
true to the traditions of the 
very finest American type. We 
observe that he bears himself 
simply, and that his family 
does the same, setting Wash- 
ington and the nation an ex- 
ample in sensible and sober 
living that. it is exceeding well 
for both to learn. We observe 
with satisfaction that he has 
taught the idle rich of the 
capital city the lesson of their 
unimportance so succinctly 
that all succeeding Adminis- 
trations must be grateful. But 
to assume that the man’s per- 
sonality is as simple as hisman- 
ner is to deceive ourselves. 
He is not so easily computed. 

One Washington correspond- 
ent, who has had many years 
in the national capital and a 
long perspective of acquaint- 
ance with the President, and 
who believes in him devotedly, 
confessed to me the other day: 
“I am completely baffled. I do 
not fathom him at all.” 

The intimate friends of 
President Wilson laugh at the idea that he is baffling, 
but they may spare their cachinnations. 

This mystery of his personality grows—grows until 
it has greatly embarrassed the Tresident himself. 
Only recently he was trying to help out with an 
attempt at self-disclosure. The result was interest- 
ing but unimportant. He either did not try very 
hard or did not succeed very well. 

He told the Press Club that he had veins, and with 
blood in them; a breast and with fire in it; and that 
in other respects he was quite human—all of which 
would have been quite unnecessary had it not been 
necessary. Because it was necessary you may set it 
down that there is some foundation for the popular im- 
pression which no confession to a press club can undo, 

The, simple fact is that the President is not only a 
many-sided man but a man of contradictory qualities. The 
Democratic party before has had its Hills and Gormans, 
its Jacksons, Jeffersons, Tildens, and Clevelands; its 
machine builders, its spoilsmen, its dictators, and its 
lofty patriots; but never before has it seen all these 
characteristics combined to such superlative degree in 
a single man. When these talents are rolled into one 
individual we may look out for differences not easy to 
be reconciled, and we shall find them aplenty. 
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But we shall be better prepared for the complexities 
of the Presidential personality if we turn aside for a 
while and watch the man in action. 
been the virtue claimed for this Administration. The 
country generally is greatly pleased with that perform- 
ance—both in Congress and in the departments—and 
more than pieased with the chief performer. But when 
we study the method by which performance has re 
sulted we come upon several things which give the 
forward-looking mind a sudden stop. 


On and Off the Party Platform 


2 ARE struck first by the President’s rapidly 
W developing faculty for self-contradiction. He 

had revealed himself to the country as a man 
who thinks logically and not by haphazard. The prog- 
ress of his thought from his first public utterance as a 
very young man in college to his inaugural address had 
been singularly consistent. Yet in the first year of 
his Presidency he has reversed himself so frequently 
and with such simple naiveté that we might almost 
eall him our reversible President. 

In his campaign he was for free tolls for 
coastwise ships; in office he urges their repeal. He 
tells certain ladies that he cannot further even 
slightly the cause of equal suffrage because the plat- 
form is silent upon it! yet within a few weeks back- 
ward or forward of that possibly disingenuous ut 
terance he recommends Presidential primaries upon 
which the platform is silent, an Alaskan railroad 
upon which the document is also silent, and an admin 
istrative trade commission upon which the platform 
is not only silent, but against which as an article of 
the Progressive program he inveighed as a candidate 
with what seem the most bitter and unfair sentences 
he has ever uttered. 

But the President 


our 


reversed himself in matters 
of personal policy as well. He said that the door of 
the executive office should be always open. It is 
habitually closed, and the hardest to get open of any 
President's door in the memory of Washington. He 
said that pitiless publicity should be the rule. There 
never was a President who so shrouded his plans in 
mystery, never an administration which so carefully 
guarded its workings from the public view. How much 
he tells his Cabinet members is not of record. How little 
he tells the Senators of, for instance, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, is sometimes conspicuously evident. 

The other day Senator Fall attacked the President's 
Mexican policy. The Senator is not a man whose 
own utterances carry any great weight upon this 
subject, but his array of facts was astounding. The 
defense of the Administration fell to Shively of 
Indiana, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and’ a man who, while having no great 
length of perspective in the field of his committee, is 
But his defense was lamentably 
The reason, whispered about in 
was that he had no in 
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generally respected. 
and obviously weak. 
cloakrooms and corridors, 
formation; the Democratic chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations was not in the con- 
fidence of his own administration. 


His Foreign Policy! 
OR a year the country has been disturbed by the 
F vague menace of threats or demands from Japan. 
There are men in the Senate and on the Commit 
tee on Foreign Relations who have either supported or 
earefully avoided embarrassing the l’resident in his 
foreign policy, whose long years of service have proven 
both their patriotism and their wisdom in such matters, 
but who have never been accorded the slightest hint 
as to what it is that Japan asks with such embarrass 
ing insistency. 
Such furtive secrecy from an administration which 
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The Pieman—some of whose wares rather 
unaccountably have gone sailing over the shoul- 
ders of Wilson men to non-Wilson men behind 


(S7 continually proclaims that it has nothing to con- 


ceal is in itself a ground for wonder and confusion. 

Of course, most of these reversals, big and little, 
are perfectly explainable on natural if not always 
on high grounds, but so many changes of front are 
nevertheless a bit disillusioning. They seem to indi- 
cate that, as a campaigner, our l’resident had a certain 
capacity to woozle, to talk bravely of that whereof he 
had thought but little nor thought that little long. 

But perhaps the most striking characteristic of the 
President in action, and to some the most surprising, 
is his vigorous partisanship, which is as deliberate and 
intense as any of which American history speaks. 

Time had been when to be regular was to be right. 
Within short memory the act of a Republican in vot 
ing for a Democratic measure, or of a Democrat in 
voting for a Republican measure, had been regarded 
as treason; but for twenty years in the country and 
for ten years in Congress had been growing a non- 
partisan spirit. Men forgot to ask what party fathered 
what bill. They voted on their judgment and the folks 
at home approved. But Woodrow Wilson has checked 
and douched that spirit of nonpartisanship. He has 
(ifted party regularity to a place that is sublime. He 
has taught his party, and they have all but learned the 
lesson, that to be irregular is to be unpatriotic. He 
has put the party caucus upon a plane of dignity it 
Vor cauci vox Dei, says Wilson. 
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never had before. 
Sacking the Progressives 
OR, in this connection, is there anything more 
N laughable than the disillusionment which has 
overtaken the Drogressive contingent in Con 
The Progressives came up to this Congress 


CTeSS. 
greatly admiring the President, 
and quite a number of them be- 


lieving in him rather sympathetic- 
ally as a prophet of their own 
order. They have been bewildered, 
saddened, shocked—if you can 
shock a Member of Congress—b) 
the intensity of the President's 
partisanship, by his resolute de 
termination that nobody shall have 
credit of his works but the Demo 
cratic party, and very least, of all 
the Progressive party. 

When the money bill was passed, 
the Executive, in a moment of 
almost exuberant happiness, ex 
pressed gratification that Repub 
lican votes had cast for it, 
but said nothing of the fact that 
Progressive had been 
recorded in its behalf, although it 
was but a minority vote of the Re- 
publicans and a majority vote of 
the Progressives which had supported his 
times the attitude of the Vresident and his 
istration toward the Republican party 
tolerant, a.sort of sympathy for the sick; 
is no sympathy for the Progressives. They 
trusted and perhaps feared. They find 
avoided, shunted, blanked—not personally, you under 
stand, but politically. 

The sole function which the 
permitted to serve in the present Congress is that of a 
spur to prick the side of Democratic intent, and as a 
feeder of good ideas—Alaskan railroads, l’residential 
vimaries, interstate trade commissions, and the like. 

However, let me hasten to forestall the first bad im 
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votes also 


bill. At 
Admin 
seems to be 


but there 
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themselves 


Progressive party is 


pression by giving assurance that the President is not 
narrowly and pettily partisan, but patriotically and sub 
limely partisan. His partisanship springs not from blind 
prejudice, but from carefully reasoned statesmanship. 

The President has long admired the English system of 
cabinet government with its rigid party responsibility. 

Woodrow Wilson party irresponsibility 
to be one great weakness of our method. He can- 
not reconstruct our Constitution and give his Cabi- 


believes 
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neteers seats in Congress, but he can draw the lines of 
purty program sharply and distinctly, and that 
is what he has done. Instead of shirking or avoiding 
responsibility, either for himself or for his party, he 
courts it for both. 

Nor is it the President’s mistake if people have 
misunderstood his intentions in this regard. He has 
been telling them all his life what he would do. 
The same may be said of those surprised and pained 

Surely no one of: them has other than 
blame for supposing Woodrow Wilson 
to have been a prophet of his order. That gentle- 
man’s speeches, his writings, his, legislative pro- 
the reaction of his mind upon every novel 
political idea, had all made evident that he was a true 
Jeffersonian. His apparent progressivism lay first, 
in the fact that as a Jeffersonian he was so sincere 
in his faith, so unmuddled in his idealism, that in 
these days of, until him, a visionless Democracy his 
position appealed as something new instead of the 
sublimation of something old which it was; and sec- 
ond, in that a few times in his career he had adopted a 
progressive remedy where the Jeffersonian principle 
failed to work. But this was all. 

He sits in the White House to-day an obviously 
conservative mind. 

His whole practice demonstrates that until very re- 
cently he has held loyally to the heritage of political 
ideas that came down to him from his Jeffersonian 
fathers. The first frame in which he sets an idea for 
inspection is inevitably a conservative one, and the 
first remedy for a defect which occurs to him will be 
an old-time remedy. His progressivism consists in 
that, when the old-time remedy fails, he will some- 
times dare the new. 


An ‘‘Adopter’’ of Reforms 
will explain why for rejected 


HIS 
the initiative and the. referendum, why he 


slapped the minimum wage and assaulted the 
Federal administrative commission idea, both as em- 
bodied in the Progressive platform. To him they were 
either non-Jeffersonian or non-Republican; therefore 
they must fight hard to gain a place in his political 
scheme. 

But at last they won that place because the Presi- 
dent is a practical man, able under put 
aside his preconceptions and sit down as a little 
child before his facts. He saw the initiative and the 
referendum do things he could not get done otherwise, 
and he took them in; then turned about and proved 
them Jeffersonian or perhaps pre-Jeffersonian, basing 
them on the Virginia Bill of Rights with as beautiful 
an argument for their right to a place in the govern- 
mental system as anyone has made. 

That was why he adopted the trade-commission idea 
which he had scorned so bitterly. He saw it at work 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission. And he had 
before him the glaring failures of court-administered 
law to deal with the Trust Ques- 
tion as in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco cases. Therefore again the 
hesitating but ultimate adoption of 
the idea; and therefore, once more, 
the proof that the President is first 
a Jeffersonian and and 
only grudgingly, a progressive. 

This is further illustrated by 
the unique fact that the President 
has never yet taken the reeall into 
his program. To the logical pro- 
gressive the initiative and referen- 
dum are twinned at birth and the 
recall is a child of the same 
mother. But Woodrow Wilson has 
never seen the need for the reeall. 
It has not yet battled its way into 
his system. Let some day a power- 


very 


Progressives. 


himself to 


posals, 


years he 


stress to 


second, 


ful group of Senators set them- 
selves to block the Wilson will 
because their six-year term will 


outlast his own four-year service, 
and you can look for the President to be suddenly con- 
verted to the idea of still another “gun behind the 


door.” and the name of that gun will be the reeall. 


Letters of Marque and Reprisal 

OWEVER, you are not to suppose that the Presi- 
H dent could even to this extent turn his back upon 

the principles of Jefferson without at least ad- 
justing the matter in his own mind and making his per- 
sonal peace with the spirit of the great Democrat. Hear 
him on pages 283 and 284 of “The New Freedom” write 
himself letters of marque and reprisal for the capture and 
conversion of these and other such progressive planks 
as to a needy Jeffersonian may seem desirable timber. 
He refers to the principles of the sage of Monticello 
with the remark that he had held that “the best gov- 
ernment consisted in as little governing as possible,” 
and adds: “But I feel confident that if Jefferson were 
living in our day, he would see what we see... and 
that, therefore, law in our day must come to the assist- 
ance of the individual. ... Without watchful inter- 
ference, the resolute interference of the Government, 
there can be no fair play between individuals and such 
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powerful institutions as the trusts. Freedom to-day is 
something more than being let alone.” 

There is the first, so far as I have come upon, clear 
utterance of the new principle by President Wilson. 
He traveled far to come to that, and perhaps did not 
see at the time all that it would permit him to do. Its 
sustaining power is great, however. It is magna charta 
enough for the adoption of the whole progressive point 
of view by any Jeffersonian who will accept the new 
principle of law for the individual as a legitimate 
posthumous child of Jefferson. In consequence, some 
of the President’s reversals may be regarded as ad- 
vances instead. 


Under Which Flag? 


OWEVER, there are some Democrats, and some 
H progressive Democrats, in the present Congress 
who deny the legitimacy of this posthumous child. 
They hold that this is a complete controversion of the 
Jeffersonian principle. They seein the Presidential plan 
for a trade commission the entry of an entirely new and 
ultimately formidable instrument of government, capa 
ble of exerting vast and oppressive power—a thing not 
only un-Jeffersonian but anti-Jeffersonian—and they 
begin to cry “Under which flag, Bezonian?” and for 
themselves unhesitatingly lift the virgin standard of 
the great apostle of the free hand and the open field. 
But—and here enters another anomalous element of 
the situation—at the very time when some of the 
young Democrats and a maturer one or two are re- 
hearsing speeches and marshaling arguments for as- 
sault upon the President because he is progressive with 
too large a P, these very same progressive Democrats 
are also critical because of what they regard as the 
extreme conservatism of the President in other direc- 
tions. They feel that his trust program, aside from 
such, to them, dangerous possibilities as lurk in the 
trade-commission idea, is almost innocuous. Some of 
them think the currency bill did not go far enough, 
and regard the general acclaim with which the bankers 
now greet the law as highly suspicious. Besides, they 
think that there should have been a banking bill also. 
True, this feeling waxes and wanes with alternating 
weeks, but it is always present and keeps alive the sus 
picion that there is something irreconcilable between the 
reactionary and the progressive members of the Demo- 
cratic party. A further evidence of this conservative 
environment of the President's mind is revealed in the 
“ase with which he establishes working relations with 
theconservative and standpat members of his party. That 
isstill another one of the anomalous features of the pres 
ent situation. The happy crowd on the Democratic 
side of the House, until the tolls fight arose, was the 
conservative crowd. The restless, dissatisfied, suspi- 
cious group was to be found in the list of original Wil- 
son men, the so-called progressive Democrats. 


Wheels and a Man to Turn Them 


, I SHERE is, however, another reason for a kind of 
respect that grows in the President’s mind for the 
reactionary. To an Executive engaged as he is in 

easing legislation through Congress, it is highly impor- 
tant toknow what a legislator’s position is and that he 
will stay in that position—stand hitched, as it were. The 
President has found that, though a standpat member 
of either House may be in opposition to the Adminis- 
tration’s program, yet, when his word is given that he 
will do a thing, he is pretty sure to do it, because he 
is a man of fewer ideas and of more fixed habits of 
thought. 

On the other hand, the President has been an- 
noyed at times to discover that when a progressive 
Democrat assumed a position, he might happen to get 
a new idea or a new view overnight and turn up dis- 
concertingly in quite another category from that in 
which he had placed himself. 
As a result of this the President 
has sometimes found himself 
liking the progressives with his 
head and loving the conserva- 
tives with his heart. 

But not only is President Wil- 
strong party man; he is 
athoroughorganizationman. This 
brings us to his most remarkable 
achievement thus far. It is not 
the tariff bill, nor the currency 
bill, nor any other piece of legis- 
lation, but that thing by means 
of which he enacts 
legislation—his polit- 
ical machine. The 
country has never 
seen the equal of this 
machine. Fashioned 
marvelously from the 
ancient, negative, ir- 
responsible, and gen- 
erally ineffective 
Democratic party, it 
performs with such 
efficiency that the 
Cannons and the AIl- 
drichs are gasping 
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with surprise and beaming frank admiration. It co- 
ordinates like the parts of a watch; it moves with the 
German army; it wheels, charges 
and faces about—all at the word of command. 
And the President daily, as he builds his admin- 
istration. is building this organization. He has some 
able men in his cabinet, and he is a good ad- 
He dabbles little in the affairs of the 
He expects his department heads to 
bring to his attention only what 
requires it the innovations, the 
interdepartmental issues, the mat- 


1 8, 


precision of a yes 


’ 


very 
ministrator. 
departments. 


1914 7 


very human. 
make it over. 


It is hungry—very hungry. He cannot 
He cannot undo the tradition of Andrew 


Jackson, the second great Democrat and the first 
great spoilsman. 
He cannot redeem his party from its inherited 


predilections. He has merely a choice between tilting 
at windmills and holding the party to this accepted 
program of achievement. 

It would be ridiculous to say that the President 
does not also aim at efficiency in 
office. Sufficient conspicuous ex- 
amples and results come to mind 








to prove this amply. 
But it would be equally ridicu- 































5 
ters of policy and—above all, the — 
questions of politics and of pat 
ronage!—for out of these the 


constructs the machine. 
too—bless our innocent 
hearts and his!—with the 
highest intent. For you see our 
cloister-bred Executive is, after 
all, of a very, very practical sort. 
He cons the situation thus upon 
his fingers: Of what use is a party 
out of power? And of what use 
in power if it cannot perform? 
Wheels, wheels, wheels are, there- 
fore, necessary and a man to turn 
them. 

Democratic servitors shall be 
those wheels and President Wil- 
son shall be that man. 


Pie and Party 

NDEED, he believes in politi- 
I cal organization as much as 

Murphy or Croker ever did— 
but with a difference: hear him 
in an extract from a prenomina- 
tion speech: 


resident 
Does it 
very 








I believe that party suc- 
cess is impossible without 
organization; but I make 
this distinction between 
organization and the ma- 
chine — organization is a 


fous to say that in many other 
notable instances efficiency has not 
been greatly discounted. 


The Machine a-Building 


O YOU suppose that a high- 
D minded man like our Presi- 

dent was not shocked in the 
soul of him at turning out of the 
diplomatic service men who had 
patiently earned promotion and de- 
veloped fitness through twenty 
years of varying foreign service, 
and turning in a lot of men whose 
sole experience in diplomacy had 
been as the ambassadors from their 
precincts to a few Democratic con- 
ventions? 

Or do you give Mr. Bryan credit 
for these malappointments? The 
proposals may have been Mr. 
sryan’s. The concurrence must 
have been the President’s. I think 
he would cheerfully assume the re- 


sponsibility and perhaps 
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say that by his theory of 
party rule and a party 
machine he saw himself 
compelled to choose be- 
tween a greater and a 
lesser good; between the 





syste matic cooperation of men The Open Door building up of a party machine to 
jor @ common purpose, while serve the nation at home and 
the machine is a systematic cooperation of men for the muddling of our diplomatic relations with a 
a@ private purpose. lot of second-class powers—and, hesitatingly or 

Now remember, as you watch this machine a-build- Unhesitatingly, he had chosen the, to him, greater 


ing, that it is by the sincere intent of the builder a 
systematic cooperation of men for a common purpose. 

But, however high the purpose, the sordid fact re- 
mains that two of the chief elements in machine 
building are the hope of power and the hope of pie. 
In this administration neither is being neglected. 

Pie? The patronage? Our President deal out post 
offices and land offices and marshalships to make 
strong a political organization? Exactly! 

But do I really mean that the President concerns 
himself personally about the sordid details of patron- 
age? I do. He does. It may irk him. It may de- 
press him to feel that according to his theory the 
defects of our Constitution leave him no other way; 
but he takes up the burden. Deliberately, conscien- 
tiously and with exceeding skill he devotes an im- 
portant part of his energies to the extension of his 
political organization until it reaches the last town- 
ship in the last county. 

Now, of course, the Executive’s friends will assure 
you that he always makes his appeal upon the highest 
possible ground. That I am sure is true. But, alas, 
the highest appeal you can make to some men is that 
same hope of power. To others, it is that same hope 
of pie. 

But, granted his party and his theories, and— 
what would you? 


His leadership must lead-—according to his 
theory—his party must be controlled. It is human, 


Even Congress up till now has leaped 
through the hoops with precision if not with grace 


good. : 

Nor have the offices been dealt out solely as rewards 
to the Wilson wing of the party. The Administra- 
tion is far more practical than that. Original Wil- 
men—loyal Wilson men to this very moment 

tell of seeing the patronage gradually taken away 
from them and turned over to the practical poli- 
ticians of the organization, the men who fought Wil- 
the men who are regarded as not progressive 
and not sound, and in some instances not even in 
good odor. 

These loyal men are greatly dismayed at such a 
state of affairs, but still they do not blame the Presi- 
dent greatly. They feel that he is as true as ever. 
But they suspect that he is being deceived. 

Yet the explanation is simple. 

The machine is building. The Administration knows 
it can count on the loyalty of a bred-in-the-bone Wil- 
son man as a matter of principle. It does not have to 
woo him with patronage. 


A Trumpet Blast for Wanderers 
‘. 2 President as a party leader scans with care- 


son 


son, 


ful eye the smallest units of his organization. 
No party rift is too far away or too small to 
engage his attention if it threatens the solid front of 
the battle line. ° 
Only recently he sounded a trumpet blast to recall a 
wing of the Democratic party in Tennessee from a 
coalition with the Republicans on a liquor issue, re- 
minding them that an election was coming when the 
party interest was the chief consideration. But the 
great man also under- 
stands the advantage 


of driving at times 
with a very loose 
rein. There is little 


doubt that the Presi- 
dent has been tolera- 
bly careful that no 
boss should gain as- 
sistance from the Ad- 
ministration for the 





accomplishment of 
his private and self- 
ish ends; but neither 


is there much evi- 
dence that he will 
risk injuring the 


efficiency of his ma- 
chine by turning 
aside to pull the nose 
of any boss. (Con- 
tinued on page 19) 
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clock in the belfry was striking an 


HE old 


eight of the p. m. variety. The hour is 
worthy of consideration. 
About this time countless love stories are 


set to conquer the long winter evening. About this 
time the bottom of the curtain is illuminated by the 
incandescent groove, and the musicians tease “Hearts 


and Flowers” out of their instruments. About this 
time the vigil behind the blinds is ended, and the 


young maid in the wonderful gown of soft blue stuff 
and the hair done in a new way rushes to the head 
of the hall stairs, waits tremulously until the nervous 
young man with the pound of chocolates in his side 
pocket rings the doorbell, then whispers hoarsely: 
“Ma, you go to the door.” It is the hour of pleased 
expectancy. 

Conrad Durgin transferred his weight, via a strong 
forefinger, to the fifth button from the right in the 
vestibule, whistling gayly as he listened to the faint 
of a bell stung into action far above. No 
response. 

“She’s out,” he said to himself. “Confound it, no- 
body is ever in when I call,” and again he pushed 
the button, this time with the righteous anger of one 
foiled in his attempt to pay a visit. 

With a staccato clicking the door sprang open, and 


sound 


Con bounded in. The first staircase he ascended on 
the run, the second somewhat slower, and on the 
third he adopted a pace better suited to the stern 


requirements of the task. 


BIT about Con as he climbs. He was an ordinary 
A young man in appearance, like a cousin, an in 
nocent bystander, or a cigar salesman. He was 
good-looking—from a man’s point of view; those of 
the opposite sex said that he grinned too much and 
that his chin was too prominent. Con was a comic 
artist. His work appeared daily in the “Evening 
Chronicle,” and its popularity was evidenced by the 
fact that the average reader of the paper turned to 
the feature page and laughed with him before exam 
ining the news headlines. The strain of being funny 
professionally—once every day had not told on him. 
Although his brother humorists were likely to be sad 
irritable, and pessimistic, he was—almost al 
as jolly and care free as a teamster. Observe 
Sartorially, Con was a minute 
garment at 


faced, 
ways 
a teamster some time. 
or two ahead of fashion. 
tained vogue he was ready to discard it. 

Panting loudly, lifting his feet with 
effort, planting them with unnecessary energy, and 
heaving himself along with both hands on the ban 
nister rail, Con reached the fifth floor. A door opened 
and a young lady stepped out on the landing. 
his little jest to ignore her and to continue on up 
the stairs to the roof, as though he had lost count 
of the floors. The young lady laughed softly, with 
drew from the landing, and closed and locked the door. 
Con clattered down in a hurry and tried the knob. 

“Wot, oh, Kate!” he called. “Hawl up the port 
cully and lemme in.” 

“I think not,” came the calm voice from within; 


AS soon as a 


exaggerated 
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“I’m rather busy to-night. Run 
and sell your papers, Cornelius.” 

“Don’t call me Cornelius—my 
is Con. Lemme in or I'll borry a pick 
from your neighbor and carve my 
initials in your door.” 

“Oh, well,” she said with a tremen 
dous sigh,*and turned the key in the 
lock, 

Con entered. 

“Where's the chains’? 
peering around in the semidarkness of 
the little hall. 

“What chains?” 
houetted against 
sitting room. 

“You ought to have some chains to 
lift up and clink when you're opening 
the door—you know—like they have in 
the jails in ‘Michael Strogoff’ and ‘The 
Count of Monte Cristo.’ 
Is Miss Kathleen M. Garrison within?” 

“T don’t know—I'll see,” said Kate as 


away 


hame 


he demanded, 


Kate, _ sil- 
from the 


asked 
the light 


Good evening. 


Con advanced. “What name, please?’ 
“Mr. C. Murillo Durgin, champion 


lightweight comic artist of the Atlantic 





Coast,” returned Con, and paused to 
kiss her as he passed. 
Kate followed him into the sitting 


room and watched. First he switched off the lights, then 
turned them on again. Drawing a silk muffler from 
an overcoat pocket, he capered about the room, hum 
ming loudly as he pretended to dust the furniture. 


“Scene one—Sir Mortimer’s library,” he said from 


the corner of his mouth; then in a raspy falsetto: 
“Old marster don't seem the same since young 
marster was killed riding to houn’s. Some say it’s 


wine, some say it’s song, but I think it’s both. Dingle 


dingle—I wonder who’s that?” 
SNATCHED up the desk telephone and held 


1D} 
the receiver to his ear, pressing down the hook 


to avoid signaling the operator. 


“Hello—hello—yes, this is Sir Mortimer’s dump. 
No, he isn’t in—yes—yes Oh, no, not at all 
What? Oh—huh-huh, don’t mention it. Good-by—” 


telephone. Then: 


” 


he concluded as he dropped the 
“S-s-h, here he is now. Ta-da-a-a. 

He walked with heavy tread across the room, strip- 
ping off his gloves. 

“Any letters, Hatty?’ he inquired ponderously. 

Kate broke into a laugh. 

“No letters, your lordship, and don’t call me Hatty, 
or I'll resign.” 

“Hm-mm-mm,” Con frowned savagely, removed his 
overcoat and hat, them to Kate, and 
himself at her desk. Then he grinned broadly. 

“How was that, Lady Queen? How about it? The 
draymer got an awful wallop when I went in for the 
ink stick and parchment. Gee, but you’re looking fine 


ery 


to-night! 


” 


tossed seated 


** Sans-Souci, the famous Joy 
Peddler—’’ and he crossed one 
foot over the other, inserted his 
thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat, and creased his 
face into an immense smile 





By Frank Leon Smith 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM 


BROWN 


Kate made no and 


placed it 


reply, but folded his overcoat 
with his hat on a divan. 

Almost as tall as Con, she was erect, square shoul 
dered, and firmly built. Her ruddy, boyish face told 
an attractive story of outdoor life, health, and vigor. 
Sincerity, sympathy, understanding, self-reliance, faith 
in her fellow beings, found expression in her person- 
ality. A business woman, she asked in her work only 
the doubtful courtesy accorded by one business man to 
another. But, because she could sit firmly in a chair, 
look a prospective client straight in the eye, and solicit 
his advertising patronage for the “Evening Chronicle” 
on a basis of pure reason, she received not only his re- 
spect, but his admiration. For all her brave sortie 
into commercial affairs, she had sacrificed none of the 
charm of her feminine qualities. And while she wore 
a hunting stock or a flannel collar and four-in-hand 
tie more frequently than a ruff or jabot, she did not 
deserve to be called “mannish,” and never was. 

“I repeat,” said Con, raising his voice as she turned 
from the divan, ‘ 

“Now—now,” she smilingly reproved as she seated 
herself on the desk, “are you thinking of having the 
Blarney Stone mounted for a watch fob?’ 


“vou’re looking fine. 


NON leaned back in his chair and frowned. 

C “It isn’t polite to interrupt—and, confound it, 
you never let me pay you a compliment. Any 

you’re look—” 

“All right, Con, it is nice of you to say it, 
you think—but what is on your mind?’ 

“Eh? Not a thing in the world,” he declared, wav 
ing his arms. “I'm filled with tranquils—I’m as free 
and easy as a quart of cigar smoke. Unconcern is the 
best thing I do right now. Why do you ask?’ 

“IT thought you might be worried about something. 
Is the work going all right?’ 
thought I had joined the procession and 


how, as I was saying, 
whether 


“So you 


came here to-night to unload my troubles and steal 
some sympathy?” He leaped to his feet and began 


to stride up and down the room. “No, nuh-no, not 
your ole pal Con. I came here to-night—” he de 
claimed sonorously, “I came here to-night because I 


felt too grand to keep it to myself, so buoyant I could 
be arrested for violation of the city aviation laws, so 
care free that 
lamation. 


breath is an emancipation proc- 
gull leaning against a fog with 
a fat codfish in his claws is a masterpiece of worry ‘side 
of me. I kick a cloud out of my way. No, 
Mavourneen, there ain’t nothing on my mind. I’m im 
mune to trouble, and I dropped in to show you my 
mood. Look!” he exclaimed, “Sans-Souci, the famous 
Joy Veddler—” and he crossed one foot over the other, 
inserted his thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
and creased his face into an immense smile. 
“Whenceall this gladness?” shelaughed. “Did you find 
a dollar you didn’t know you had?’ 
“My child,” Con orated, “a 


ever) 
A bachelor sez 


pause to 
















How 
And I 


do I 
will 


mood comes like the mosquito in the night. 
know whence? It’s here, that’s enough. 
add further 

The telephone bell jangled. While Kate was an 
swering the call he strolled about the cozy sitting 
room, gazing at the pictures and trying not to listen 
to the conversation. 

“Can’t you plug that phone for this evening?’ he 
asked as she hung up the receiver. 

“Sorry, Con, that was a business call. 
men in the advertising department 

“Why don’t you leave the job at the office? You're 
not paid for bringing it home with you. I shall touch 
upon this subject later on.” 

He seized her by the hand and led her to a chair 
in the corner. 

“Now,” he continued, “with your kind permission 
I shall endeavor to entertain you with a few clever 
impersonations. My first—Simon Legree.” 


One of the 


The Tyranny of Be 
Chapter [] — Marching on New York 
By “* Jane Bunker ”’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


HERE are in every life, it seems to me, a 
few pattern episodes repeated over and over; 
changing color and trimmings; increasing in 
size with enlarged opportunities and success, 
or decreasing with failures, but never altering their 
general plan. If you knew the pattern episodes early. 
you might predict the curve of anyone's career, for it 
will only be the consequences writ large or small. 
This victory by which my aunt crossed the com- 
mercial footlights and within a few hours found her- 
self with capital and a going concern all at a stroke 
one of those pattern episodes, and 
her later history was a continual repetition of it on 
an ever enlarging scale—it was typical in the way 
she'd seen and seized her chance; in her decision with- 
out consulting her associates; in its staging, its ap- 
peal, its success; and in her disposition of the pro- 
I received two dollars as my share, her mother 


was—as I see now 


ceeds : 


the money for household expenses; twenty-five dol 
lars was set aside for jars, material and a small 
printed circular; my aunt “blew” the rest on her 


clothes. 
I admit I 

and a 

came to a 


was aghast at a_ thirty-seven-dollar 

nine-dollar hat to match; but when it 
twenty-four-fifty coat, and two pairs of 
along with a set of fancy underclothes, I 
thought her mind had been.a little unsettled by too 
sudden affluence and in my goody-goody “waste-not- 
want-not” way I tried to bring her to reason and 
show her the necessity of laying by something for a 
rainy day. 

She downed me with a scornful: “Huh! You think 
1 got all the dollar bills in the woman's world with 
one afternoon’s fishing? There’s millions more where 
they come from—all you gotta do is keep fishing with 


dress 


shoes 


the same hook and bait.” And then she went on to 
explain, a trifle patronizingly: “I gotta have good 
clo’es as my part of the business—you don’t—any 


old thing’s good enough to wear while you're making 
cream, but not while you’re selling it. You think I 
mean to spend my life telling a lot of leather-faced 
dames to feed their wrinkles? Not much! The man 
behind the counter’s gotta work for me! But the 
way I make him do it is to get my goods put in 
stock; the way I gettum put in stock is to prove that 
they will sell—so I show him they do sell. But that 
ain’t enough—I gotta show him they did sell—that 
they been selling right along—and prove they'll keep 
on selling. That's why I gotta wear good clo’es—I 
couldn't, if the cream didn’t sell.” 


, I SHAT was her pink jar and purple ribbon—if I'd 
had the sense to see it—and I needn't have been 
astonished when she treated herself a few months 

later to a five-hundred-dollar diamond ring. But I'd 

had my say, and I was even then overawed by her 

superiority into « silence that, while it did not al- 

Ways approve, did not openly condemn. I felt I could 

not precisely judge her—she had soared beyond my 

range and her mother’s, too, who felt she could now 
lend her help without loss of dignity, and her stern 

disapproval of earlier days gradually mellowed to a 

gentle sarcasm for the purchaser and pride in the 

business ability of the producer. 
I. opened the and we 
laboratories.” 


books were a “firm with 


It was soon hard work for us in the home to keep 
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He bowed very low, then ran to the desk, seated 
himself with his back to her, and pretended to be 


busy with make-up. 
“Simon Legree- 
turned, and covered his face completely with his hands. 
Kate applauded softly. 
“Incredible, Con,” she laughed. 
Con raised his hand deprecatingly. 
“It is nothing—regard !” 


overcome by remorse,” he called as he 


E GRIPPED a magazine under his left elbow and 
held a lighted match aloft in his right hand. 
“The Statue of Liberty,” he announced, 
“Fine—wonderful,” she said, and from 
chair. “But now I must get back to work.” 
Con led her to the corner again. 
“The audience will please remain seated while the 
performance is going on.” 
“Please, Con,” she entreated. 


rose her 





up with my aunt’s activities, for she disposed of the 


cream, selling it, filling orders in stores for stock, 
and giving away samples almost faster than we 
could get the goods ready, and “our laboratory” 


clinked and clacked with the sound of washing con- 
tainers till all hours of the night. Endless, endless 
picking up and setting down before a jar reached the 
tray on which it was promoted to the dining-room 
table—done! Endless jars to be promoted before 
we reached a gross, finished and ready for the trade. 
Then endless clearing up of packing straw that in- 
fested the house like a plague, traveling from garret 
to cellar on our skirts—I've found pieces in my bed: 
then endless repacking in half and quarter gross 
lots, even dozen and half dozen lots, where breakage 
now meant a sixty-six cent every jar. My 
aunt was too excited all the time to feel weary, but 
at home grandmother and I kept on often through 
the sheer force of an indomitable spirit driving us 
and we stopped only when eyes would not stay open 
and fingers refused to hold the jars. 


loss on 


Those first three months—while I was still keep 
ing on at the business college—stand out in my 
mind as a nightmare of grease and pink jars 


swarms of pink jars coming in by the crateful, roost 
ing everywhere, hardly out of the house, filled, in 
time to make room for a new swarm of empties that 
were worth less than two cents when they arrived and 
a dollar when we'd filled them with a cent’s worth of 
perfumed pork fat and tied them with a hundredth of 
a cent’s worth of purple ribbon. “Hours” 
not the word: pink—I was satiated with it. 


we knew 


UT—"The making’s nothing.” declared my aunt 
B blandly. “Anybody can make it once they know how 
— it’s the selling that counts. Selling’s the business 
that’s where the money comes from. That's 
the real responsibility is—that’s where the risk is 
do you no good to make a million jars if you couldn't 


where 


“Ar-rh,” said he. “Watch! at play.” 

Clearing the chairs from the of the room, 
he essayed a handspring, but came down flat on his 
back with a tremendous crash. 

“Oh!” she cried, and ran to help him up. “Are you 
hurt, Con? You'll break your silly and I do 
believe you’ve knocked down all the plastering in the 
apartment below.” 

“It is nothing,” he panted as he dusted his clothes 
perfunctorily. “I shall now give an exhibition of 
chain breaking and weight lifting.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” she declared, 
and, seizing his shoulders, shook him vigorously. 

“Aw, why not?’ he asked as he 
about her waist. 

“Con, you know that I have work to do, yet you 
there’s the telephone.” 

She slipped away to attend to the call. 
duced and lighted 


Socrates 


center 


neck 


passed his 


arm 


Con pro- 
(Continued on page 28) 








sell them. All you gotta do—you 
and mamma—is to keep on quietly 
at home and make enough to keep me going- 
no further responsibility. I’m the one that 
the cash and takes all the risk.” 
She never happened to add 
pockets the proceeds.” 


you got 
puts up 


in my hearing—“And 
So after a day at school I 
found myself with another day beginning as soon as 


I got home. Sometimes my grandmother made the 
cream—she had the true creamer’s touch and turned 
out a beautiful preparation when she wasn’t too 


weary or too nervous to undertake it; but generally 
I did the manufacturing and she the mechanical 
labor of washing and pasting labels. Also, I pur- 
chased all the raw materials, ordered the jars, wrote 
the letters, supervised everything from packing case 
to packing case and kept the accounts to the last cent. 


H, the agonizing small beginnings of big business! 
@) The letters alone that I pegged out when I had a 

minute—or more likely stole it from my sleep— 
would have worth six a week if I'd had the 
cumption to demand it then without waiting till I was 
a graduate from the business college. 

Except for an insignificant sheet setting forth the 
merits of the preparation my aunt did no other 
printed advertising—she had not waked up to its 
need for general trade purposes, or to the possibili- 
ties of a mail-order and her work was 
wholly personal, demonstrating the cream in stores 
as fast as could secure assignments; seeing 
proprietors and druggists and urging them to intro- 
duce her So firmly, indeed, did she believe 
in the efficacy of the appeal: “Madam, you can be 
beautiful,” spoken face to face, that she began dur- 
ing the first year gathering about her a staff of can- 
work from house to she had 
done; young girls at school were glad to make even 
so little as thirty-three commission in 


been 


business 


she 


goods. 


house as 


vassers to 


cents one 





10 





afternoon, and impecunious gentlewomen selling among 


their friends, privately, thought they did well dis- 
posing of four or five jars a week. 
These little sales counted up in the course of a 


month to a considerable showing, for which, having 
secured the canvasser and taught her the “dope,”” my 
aunt never lifted a finger. The agents came to me 
for their stock and handed me the cash. 
My aunt put the cash in her pocket. 

But the city was 
small and the stores 
suitable for demon- 
strations soon 
exhausted, and 
she went far- 
ther and far- 
ther afield in 
search of a market. 
But with her first 
night away from 
home she came face 
to face with “the 
law of diminishing 
returns”’—hotel and 































traveling expenses 
began to eat her 
profits. I did not 


know in those days 
the law had a name, {¢ } 
but I soon perceived — 
—and she did too 
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18, 


a whole line of Get in somebody else, she 
might rob me for a rival firm—you won't. Ill double 
your salary—give you twelve a week—lI could getta 
reg’lar seccatary for six in New York, but I'd rather 





goods. 


have you for twelve—stick to your own flesh and 
blood, I say. When I get to New York I'll take a 
reg’lar store and strike out for the big money. It’s 
there, in New York—money—and this little retail 
business we’re working here—there ain’t nothing in it 
for us work 
night and day like 
a horse and then 


looka them bills! 


Lemme once . get 
into one of them 
big department 


stores on a three- 
day demonstration 
before a lot of 
them  flat-house 
women who've 
got nothing to do 
but trail the 
streets and amuse 


themselves, and 
I'll amuse them 
and sell them 


cream at the same 
time. I can sell 
that cream in 
New York by the 





that railroad fares barrelful — you 
and hotels swal- bet I can!— 
lowed dozens of two -hunred- 
jars—-introduc- jar demonstra- 
tion expenses ‘ ™ i tion won't be 
took a _ con- 4 anything to them 
siderable _por- ‘ , there. No more 
tion of her = > ls railroad fares 

earnings ~ dur- @ SS ~ _ v3 no more hotel 
ing demonstra- , Than Wo Bann fin bills; fi? cent 
tions, and on carfare to and 
long trips ‘* When we leave this little old burg, we leave Maggie from. A million 
often all McNulty behind — I intend to be Mme. Del Mar when we play New York’ women with 
she made. nothing to do but 


I think I first appreciated the situation. Keeping 
the books and watching the expenses race down the 
pages while the income crawled, I couldn't help seeing 
that there was less and less net profit to show for the 
work. Meanwhile my aunt spent extravagantly on 
her clothes and presently electrified us with the five- 
hundred-dollar diamond ring. 


OW every new territory represents only just so 
N much opportunity for any given class of goods. 

It will absorb so much on the novelty rush and 
so much later through repeaters and through new 
trade until it comes to balance and the territory is 
“saturated.” After that you simply give it the goods 
you try to pump in—your introduction costs swallow 
everything. Trade genius in the beauty business con- 
sists in knowing when the saturation point is reached 
and stopping the pump. 

Before the end of two years Zulu had struck its 
balance with the home territory as far as I could see, 
and I was cogitating how we could increase our 
trade without this awful expense for demonstrations 
that in the smaller cities brought in only thirty or 
forty dollars, when my aunt came home from a three 
weeks’ trip, threw a pile pf bills on my desk and her- 
self into a chair beside me. 

“Lookka that, Lucy—lookka them bills. My good 
Lord !” she cried in agonized accents. “Spent every cent I 
made—simply give them dames their new faces in 
Grand Rapids—didn’t even make my demonstration 
outa the bunch I greased there! Ugly—you never 


see the beat—got no pride in their skins—not one 
dollar’s worth. Whatcha going to do against a 
prop’sition like that? I thought first some other 


prep’ration had them and all I hadda do was slug it 
off the market with mine. But no—it’s something to 
feed their stummicks they’re thinking of—not their 
faces. My lecture went over their heads like they 
couldn’t speak English. Same all along the route, this 
trip—from home to home I barely broke even—near 
come short on a tip to the Pullman porter. It'll take 
a year for my plants to sell five gross—lucky if they 
do that. 

“Well, I been figgering it out all the way back and 
I see we gotta get into a territory where there’s more 
vanity—more women on the streets looking at each 
other and sizing each other up—more life—more 
beauty competition among them. I see we gotta go 
to New York.” 


WAS dismayed. Columbus was only a few miles 
I from my home and I ran out there when I had 

eaten, drunk, and slept, breathed, lived, and 
dreamed all the pink jars I could stand. But New 
York! I started to put a word in and was drowned in 
a flow of talk. 

“You'll go of course—you and mamma—you being 
my partner you'll hafta—I couldn't leave you back 
here manufacturing—the freight and express charges’d 
eat up all the profits—and besides, there'll be other 
things to make soon’s this is going the way it ought 


think how beautiful they can be—why, if I can’t 
sell a million jars of skin food in New York, I'll eat 
what’s left!” 

The upshot of it all was that we rented our little 
home in Columbus and to New York we went to con- 
quer the city in the (new) name of Zulu Skin Food, 
not a cosmetic, warranted not to grow hair on the face. 

“And you folks just remember this,” announced 
and commanded my aunt. to her faithful partners, 
“when we leave this little old burg, we leave Maggie 
MeNulty behind—I intend to be Mme. Del Mar when 
we play New York for the million.” 


ID ever stranger trio invade New York to make a 
D fortune !—an old lady of seventy,ayoung country 

girl, innocent but very dutiful, and Mme. Del Mar, 
then twenty-six and filled with the pride of youth and 
the intoxication of success. Looking back, I am at a 
loss to say whether it was a case of fools rushing in, 
or of the Napoleonism that profits by obstacles; for 
the joke—and the genius—of it all was that in con- 
sequence of the way my aunt carried on the business 
and put the proceeds on her back, we had just enough 
ready money when we finally arrived to play the 
game one month. With us we had brought a splendid 
wardrobe—my aunt’s—and a crate of one thousand 
jars of Zulu Skin Food. So daring—and so modest— 
was the start of the New York business that was one 
day to groyy to the proportions of the Del Mar Beauty 
Parlors, and later to the Del Mar Facial Syndicate. 





By all rights we ‘ 
should have failed—the (j ~ 
wheels of the world 4 Nj / 


should have rolled over 
us and left us mangled 
in the dust; and in pri- 
vate, my grandmother 
and I prepared for the 
while hoping for 
the best. 

But the very magni- 
tude of the forces that 
intimidated us stimu- 
lated my aunt to efforts 
beyond anything we'd 
seen. At last she had a 
field worthy her powers 

huge departient 
conquer with 
her demonstrations to a 
throng of critical idlers; 
and along with that she 
had the _ purchasable 





worst 


stores to 
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this racing about over the country demonstrating 
and placing goods had brought her something vastly 
more valuable than capital: she had found herself 
had learned her power both men and women; 
had learned how to mass her forces and fling herself 
like an avalanche of will on the people she desired to 
move her way. Scruples she had none, except in the 
prompt payment of her bills—which was only business 
policy—and she would stop at nothing to oust a rival's 
goods from a store and get her own put in; wheedling, 
flattering, cajoling, threatening, and thinly disguised 
bribes in the form of dinners and lunches to buyers; 
even out-and-out bribes in the form of stick pins and 
on more than one occasion, cash—she said: “That's 
business—all’s fair in trade and war.” 

Nor was she above tricks for increasing the volume 
of sales—‘mistakes” in the shipping orders. “Lucy, 
dear—Brown’s Emporium has ordered only half a 
gross this lot—make a mistake and ship a gross. I 
treated their Mr. Smith to a swell lunch and he'll fall 
for the extra. If there’s any comeback, you remem- 
ber—it's a seccatary’s mistake—you got the right order 
from me on your book. Offer him fifty off to keep 
the goods three months and tell him he can reship the 
balance at my expense.” 

She always called me “Lucy, dear,” as a preliminary 
to these mistakes and left me to straighten them out 
afterward; but I must say this for her—so accurately 
did she gauge her man and what he'd take from her, 
there were seldom complaints in the first instance, and, 
at the end of ninety days, too little left of her doubled 
order to pay for reshipment. I put in a few feeble 
remonstrances and was severely reminded: “It’s busi- 
ness. My business—you got no responsibility in the 
matter—I’m paying you a salary and all you gotta do 
is—do as I say!” 


over 


’ 


UT her temper, never under much control, had 
B kept pace with her success. Opposition drove her 

to frenzy and her language, always ungrammatical 
and ill pronounced, was plentifully sprinkled with 
profanity now when she had pour out 
her wrath. For the smallest lapse of duty—for a 
mistake—a delay—an accident due to carelessness— 
she would fall upon the offender in a whirlwind of 
vituperation and abuse, call names, threaten lawsuits, 
and I don’t know what, and woe be to him who of- 
fended a second time. In those years I fear I saw 
her only as a tyrant, a slave driver bent on getting 
the last ounce of work out of everybody and keeping 
the profits for herself, but I had thrown in my lot 
with her and it wasn’t in me to go off and leave her 
in the lurch. 

As I say, we had come to New York practically 
without capital. The market already established, 
but now left to the mercy of the man behind the 
counter, was netting her only about a hundred and 
fifty dollars a month and falling off—likely to fall 
flat if she didn’t keep it up by advertising (a thing 
that happens all the time with toilet preparations, as 
she’d been long enough in the business to perceive) ; 
so she swore she wouldn't depend on a dollar of that 
money for the New York venture—“play the game 
with what we have—get across—or go broke—if the 
business can’t keep itself alive from the first month, 
it won’t keep alive at all. See me throwing my hard- 
earned Columbus money into New York if these 
women don’t appreciate me enough to support me!” 

Perhaps she was right in principle. She was 
right in practice. There was no time for a long cam- 
paign—no time to court her au- 
dience and win it gradually to 
her preparations; she simply 
repeated her pattern episode of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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life of a metropolis with 
all its theatres and res- 


toeuante ** Yes, madam, we can 


cure that double chin — 


But if for her two but not in one treatment’’ 
years’ work in estab- 
lishing herself in Co- 
lumbus she had little to show but a wardrobe fit 
for a society woman and a diamond ring, still all 
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Following the Sunset 





Chapter II of 


‘“‘“A Son of the Middle Border’’ 


A Personal History —By Hamlin Garland 


¢ 

HE village of Onalaska situated at the mouth 

of the Black River (which came down out of 

the forest land of the north) was a real 

“boom town” in those days, for the reason that 
booms (pens for holding pine logs) laced the quiet 
water and supplied several large sawmills with timber. 
It was only a rude, rough little town, filled with rafts- 
men, loggers, mill hands, and their families, but to 
Lincoln Stewart it was a very dramatic and splendid 
place. “Its very name was a poem,” he says, “and the 
view down the valley was glorious. Pointed towers 
rose in the dim background, and ships hoarsely giving 
voice suggested illimitable reaches of romance. Some 
day I hoped my father would take me to La Crosse, 
that is to say—to Samarecand !” 

Life was primitive, even in the county town, at this 
time, for the war had made money very hard to get, 
and, though the Stewarts had plenty to eat, they en- 
joyed little in the way of luxuries. “We had few toys 
and our clothing and furniture were of the plainest 
sort. I heard my father say—in praise of mother's 
skill—‘Belle could go to town of a forenoon, buy the 
cloth for a dress, and be wearing it for supper.’ But 
this argues to me now that her gowns must have been 
only a sort of uniform of calico.” 


lightened and widened, and, as his parents be- 

lieved in service, he was brought to feel his re- 
sponsibilities as a farmer's son. At seven years of 
age he had regular duties. He carried firewood to 
the kitchen and broke nubbins for the calves and 
shelled corn for the chickens. In summer Hester and 
he drove the cows to pasture, and carried “switchel” 
to the harvest hands by means of a big jug hung in 
the middle of a long stick. “I have a dim memory 
aiso of helping my father and grandfather split 
rafting pins from white oak one winter. How far 
away all that seems! 

“Winter succeeds summer abruptly in my memory, 
with only a brief hazel-nutting season to mark the 
transition. Behind our house ran a low ridge down 
which we used to coast. Over this hill fierce winds 
blew the snow, forming deep, diamond-crusted drifts, 


\ YEAR by year the universe in which Lincoln lived 
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NEW generation has arisen, to 

whom the years succeeding the 
Civil War are already dim with the haze 
of history. In a previous installment 
Hamlin Garland has drawn in vivid tints 
the picture of a soldier’s home-coming. 
In this he shows, with all the poignant 
charm of an old ballad, how the Ameri- 
can pioneering spirit, revived by the 
war, drove the soldier ever westward 
in the romantic trail of the sunset 











so that we were often forced to dig narrow paths in 
order to get from the house to the well and from the 
well to the barn. Sometimes father shelled corn of 
an evening (by means of a spade and a washtub), 
while mother sewed carpet rags or stitched deftly on 
our shirts or blouses—she made everything we wore. 
Quilting bees were still recognized functions of social 
feminine life, and the spread quilt made a gorgeous 
tent, beneath which Owen and I pitched frequent camp 
on our way to Colorado gold fields. 

“My favorite place in winter time was directly un- 
der the kitchen stove, which was one of the old-fash- 
ioned high-stepping breed, with long hind legs and an 
arching belly. The bake oven was on top, and 
the space beneath the arch offered a delightful space 
for a eat, a dog, or a small boy. I was usually 
in possession, lying on my stomach, spelling out 
the stories which came in the county paper—for 
I was born with a love of reading. These stories 
were often advertisements and stopped at the most 
exciting moments, saying: ‘For further chapters see 
the “New York Story Teller,” ’ and I carry in my mind 
yet the sense of cruel wrong I suffered at the time. 

“One of the first real books to enter my life and 
win my love was a thick black volume filled with 


portraits of ideally fat and prosperous sheep, pigs, 
and cows. It must have been some sort of farmer’s 
annual or agricultural report, but it providentially 
contained a few household poems like ‘I Remember, 
I Remember,’ ‘The Old Armchair,’ and other pieces 
of a domestic or rural nature. I was especially 
moved by “The Old Armchair,’ and although some 
of the words and expressions were beyond my com- 
prehension, I fully understood the significance of the 
line—A mother sat there!’—and responded to the 
defiant pathos of the writer’s declaration: 


“*T love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
T'o chide me for loving the old armchair?’ 


“I fear the horticultural side of this book did not 
impress me deeply, but that sweetly sad poem (which 
always made me think of Grandmother Stewart) tinged 
even the gaudy pictures of prodigious plums and rain- 
bow-tinted apples with alien grace and literary sig- 
nificance. The preposterously architectural cattle 
probably affected me merely as another form of ro- 
mantic fiction. 

“Hester's devotion to literature, like my own, was 
a nuisance. If my mother wanted a pan of chips, 
she had to wrench her daughter from a book or paper. 
If she pasted up a _ section of ‘Harper’s Weekly’ 
behind the washstand in the kitchen, I discovered a 
peculiar charm in something which that particular 
number contained, and, likely enough, forgot to 
wash myself. My mother, upon detecting this (as, of 
course, she very soon did), turned the paper upside 
down, and thereafter accused me, with some justice, 
of standing on my head in order to continue my study 
of the ‘Yankee Trapper.’ ” 


, ] SHE first school which the children attended was 
held in a little workshop belonging to Duncan 
Stewart, and the second “took up” in a neigh- 

bor’s (Rooch’s) farmhouse, but Lincoln has very little 

to tell concerning either of these terms. However, 
when at the age of seven he began to go with Hester 
to Onalaska, information becomes more definite, al- 
though he admits tiat his memory of the town is 
much more vivid than any recollection of the school. 
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“The clamor of saws rang in my ears even as I sat 
at my desk,” he notes, “and filled me with thoughts 
of the river and the treading the rolling 
with pike poles in their hands. 

“At every opportunity I hurried to the bank to look 
and listen. The narrow wooden bridges 
deep and silently the towering piles 
of slabs, the mounds of sawdust, the intermittent, fero 
cious snarling of the saws, the slap of falling lumber, 
the shouts of the men, the never-ending fires eating up 
the refuse—all these sights and sounds fascinated me, 
and for the most part decided me to ‘go on the river’ 


logs 


men 


above the 


sweeping waters, 


when I grew up.” 
In the midst of ail this tumult, surrounded by coarse, 
unthinking women, his grandmother Stew- 
art’s home serene sanctuary . 
of lofty womanhood, a temple of New 
England tradition: and from her and 
from a great-aunt in St. Louis Lincoln 
derived much that counteracted the 
effect of the border and linked him 
up with the dim world of Boston. 
“The road which led from Green’s 
coulée to Onalaska crossed a sandy 
ridge, and in June this path often be 
came so hot that it was almost im 
possible to walk it with bare feet; and 
yet if we went out of the road there 
were sand burrs, and we were forced 
to stop and pick needles from our toes. 
How. we hated sand’ burrs !—especially 
in berry time, for on these wild lands 
the most luscious strawberries grew. 


men and 


stood, a 


They were not very large, but they 
gave off a delicious odor and almost 
compensated us for the discomfort 


” 


of the burrs. 


HERE was a recognized element 

of danger also in this road. 

Rattlesnakes were plentiful 
around the limestone cliffs, and bears 
had been seen under the oak trees. 
In fact, there was one place which the 
boys often pointed out with awe (espe- 
cially as night came on) as “the place 
where Al Randall killed the bear.” 
Their way led past the village ceme- 
tery also, and there was always some- 
thing vaguely awesome in that lone 
bivouac of the dead. 

Altogether Green’s with its 
and cloud-piercing mountain 
ranges, was a delightful place for boys, 
but Duncan, it appears, became, year 
by year, increasingly dissatisfied with 
it as a place for farming. More and 
more he resented the hills, stumps. and 
roots which interrupted his plow. Half 
his acreage remained unbroken, and as 
there were ditches to be dug in the 
marsh and young timber to be grubbed 
from the hillside, he was obliged to 
toil with almost unremitting 
often sixteen hours each day. 


coulée, 


forests 


severity, 

There were 
of course, when the work was less pressing than at 
harvest, but never a day dawned without its demand 
for severest labor. 

Furthermore, as he drudged at clearing a hill he 
recalled the glorious prairies he had seen on his ex- 
ploring trip into Minneséta before the war, and the 
more he pondered them the more he resented his own 
horse-killing fields. Lincoln remarks: “My father's 
complaining words sank so deep into my childish mind 
that for twenty years thereafter I was unable to look 
upon a height of land as an object to be admired.” 


seasons, 


T IRKED the soldier beyond measure to force his 
I Share or sickle along a side hill, and he loathed the 

small irregular plots which lay among the timbered 
ridges. And so, dreaming of the level lands, like 
many others of his neighbors, he began to plan an 
other march toward the fairer fields of Iowa. He no 
more thought of going back to Maine than a liberated 
eagle dreams of returning to its narrow cage. He 
loved to talk of Boston, to recount its glories, but to 
live there, to earn his bread there, was unthinkable. 


The East was a field abandoned, a village in decay. 
Beneath the sunset lay the enchanted land of op 
portunity. The prairies of Iowa, the savannahs of 


Minnesota, these formed the irresistible lure of his 
advance. 

“Some time in the spring of 186S a merchant from 
La Crosse, a plump man who brought us candy and 
was very cordial and condescending, 
tions for the farm, and in the discussion of plans 
which followed I that Minnesota was not 
a range of hills, but a land of promise, a golden region 
beyond the bannered horizon. 

“IT have a clear recollection of hearing my father 
read aloud a paragraph from the county paper which 


began negotia 


discovered 


ran thus: ‘It is reported that Duncan Stewart has 
sold his farm to our pepular grocer, Mr. Speer. Mr. 
Speer intends to make of it a mode! dairy farm.’ This 
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intention somehow to 
glory upon us, 
mother in that nature an ex 
plorer. On the with the 
pleasant slopes, the kindly neighbors of Green's coulée 
Furthermore, most of her brothers and still 
lived in the valley of the Neshonoc, just across the 
ridge, and the thought of leaving them for a wild and 
unknown country undoubtedly filled her with dismay. 

“To my father, however, the wild lands of the West 
were lit by the rainbow with a pot of gold at each end 
of it, and he was so eager to push on toward it, so 
confident of the outcome, that he could talk of noth 
ing else. 

“One of mother’s songs which 


seemed reflect compensating 
though I fear it did not 
way. She was not by 


affect my 


contrary, she was content 


sisters 


we particularly en 





‘He had the gift of putting into even 
the simplest song an emotion which thrilled us all’’ 


joyed consisted of a debate between a husband and 
wife on this very subject of emigration, and the quaint 
words of it still stir me absurdly, for they lay hold 
of something deep in my subconscious memory, and 
type forth admirably the controversy which was going 
on in thousands of other American homes. 

“It begins with the announcement on the part of a 
husbandman that he is ‘about to 
and his cart— 


give up. his plow 


And away to Colorado a journey I'll go, 
For to double my fortune as other men do, 


“To this the wife in dismay replies 


“Dear husband, I’ve noticed with sorrowful heart 
That you long have 
cart. 
Your horses, sheep, cattle at random doth run, 
And your new Sunday jacket goes every day on. 
Oh, stay on your farm and you'll suffer no loss, 
For the stone that keeps rolling will gather no moss.’ 


neglected your plow and your 


“But the discontented husband insists: 


“‘*Oh, wife, let us go; oh, don't let us wait; 
I long to be there and I long to be vreat: 
While you, some fair lady, and who knows but I 
May be some rich Governor a-long ‘fore 1 die. 
Whilst here I must labor each day in the field 
And the winter consumes all the summer doth yield.’ 


“The wife shrewdly retorts 


“Oh, husband, remember those lands are so dear, 
They will cost you the labor of many a year; 
Your horses, sheep, cattle will all be to buy; 
You will hardly vet settled before 


Oh, stay on the 


you must die. 
farm, ete. 


“The husband then argues that as in that country 


the virgin soil is all cleared to the plow, and horses 
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rich ; 
‘feast on fat 


and cattle not would soon be 
indeed, they would at 


venison one-half of the 


very dear, they 
once be able to 


year.’ 


“Thereupon the wife brings in her final argument 


those lands of delight 
Are surrounded by Indians who murder by night 


will be burned to the 


‘Oh, husband, remember 


Your house plundered and 
ground, 


And your wife and your children lic mangled around, 
“This fetches the husband up with a round turn: 


““Oh, wife, you've convinced me, I'll argue no more, 
/ never once thought of your dying before. 
/ love my dear children, although they are small; 
ind you, my dear wife, 1 love 


eat of all’ 


great 


REFRAIN (both together) 


“+ We'll stay on the farm and we'll suffer 
no loss, 

For the stone that keeps rolling will 
gather no moss.’ 


“The music of this dialogue held a 
wailing, moaning, minor cadence which 
so deeply affected me that not 
the cheerful words of the final refrain 
could entirely counteract the wistful 
ness of the melody. I always felt that 
the poor fellow gave up with a hidden 
sense of loss. I can write, 
the face of my mother as she poured 
forth, effortlessly, her rich and power 
ful voice, and there is a somber, re- 
mote look in her eyes. She knew that 
no such argument would stay her hus 
band. His interest in the ballad was 
purely literary. He never took its les 
son to himself. 


even 


see, as I 


“4 I SHE song which meant most to 

him at this time (and which 
undoubtedly dates back to the 
conquest of the Alleghenies) 


original 


expressed, and still expresses to me, 
something epic and glorious. It was 
at once a bugle call and a_ vision. 


Whether my mother knew all the 
words of it or not I cannot say, but 
as I recall the piece it opens abruptly 
with the exhortation of one adventurer 
to his fellows: 


‘Cheer up, brothers, as we go 
O’er the mountains, Westward ho! 
Where herds of deer and buffalo 


Furnish the fare.’ 


“And then leaps intoa stirring chorus : 


“*Then o’er the hills in legions, boys, 
Fair Freedom’s star 

Points to the sunset regions, boys 
Ha, ha, haha!’ 


“Only a few of the 
my mind, but these are deeply significant : 


lines linger in 
“When we've wood and prairie land 
Won by our toil, 
We'll reign like kings in fairyland, 
Lords of the soil. 


“*Then o’er the hills in legions; boys, 
Fair Freedom’s star. 
We'll have our rifles ready, boys— 
Ha, ha, haha!’ 


“T have never been able to find the words or music 
of this song, and yet it was of great significance in the 
life of my call it the ‘Song of Emigra 
tion,’ for it was the marehing chorus of the Stewarts 
as it had been for the McTurgs and the pioneers who 
preceded them. There was in its throb such buoyant 
urge, such joyous, appeal, that 
mother’s clear high on that exultant re 
frain, ‘Then o'er the hills in legions, boys, our hearts 


ancestors. I 


reckless when my 


voice rose 


leaped with the same desire which had sent Daniel 
Boone trailing across the Alleghenies and filled the 


valleys of Kentucky and Tennessee with long lines of 

wagons. 
“We loved ‘Lorena’ 

nie Minton,’ 


Conestoga 
and ‘Nellie Wildwood’ and ‘Min 
but this Song of the Sunset appealed to 
our romance, our inherited love of explora- 
tion. ‘We'll have our rifles made our 
blood leap. It created green valleys between shining 
mountains—valleys’ swarming with elk and deer. It 
lured to fruitful savannahs and suggested 
flowery glades leading to rippling lakes. It expressed, 
as only music could, the passionate love of pioneering 
which was in my father’s heart. That the lines seem 
poor and barren to-day takes nothing from the power 
Without doubt 
a directing force in the lives of at 
tions of pioneers.” 

The Stewart home seems to have been a place of 
notwithstanding the which 
manded of man (Continued on page 21) 


sense of 


ready, boys, 


endless 


they once possessed. this chorus was 


least three genera 


song, severe toil was de 
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The Taxpayer 


ESIDE his motor car a wailer stands, 
B Chanting his grievance iwith a menace dire; 

Smoking and glowing with unfettered ire; 
Beating the guiltless air with high-flung hands. 
Has he been stripped of moneys and of lands? 
Has he fled homeless from the midnight fire? 
Or has he bought an automobile tire [sands? 
Which burst on its first journey through the 
See him detain the shrinking passer-by. 
Quick! Let us join the victims whom he collars. 
Thus we may learn the deep and tragic why 
Of those wild groans and heaven-piercing hollers. 
Ah, here’s the cause. His taxes are too high. 
This year they soaked him tiventy-seven dollars. 


The Expansion of England 


T IS indeed pleasing to note the admission of a 

|“ more American writers to that scant list 
whose existence English critics, when in a _ par- 

ticularly English mood, feel compelled to admit. The 
English “Saturday Review” in an article written ap- 
parently for the purpose of persuading Americans to 
give up the hopeless quest of letters, declares that 
only Emerson, Whitman, Hawthorne, and possibly 
Bret Harte and Bryant, can be considered as great 
or thereabouts. 

Pedestals for the new immortals! A few years 
ago the list began and ended with Poe. In a 
few years more it will include Lowell, who has been 
dead almost long enough to become great, and Mark 
Twain whose earliest jokes are now being quite gener- 
ally understood at the other end of the Atlantic ferry. 

Englishmen like their writers as they do their 
game. Both must be dead a long time to be 
fully appreciated. Time has made old Ike Walton 
so great in England that they are raising money to 
put him in a stained-glass window among the saints 
in Winchester Cathedral, and time has made marvels 
of Bacon’s Essays, the dullest and hollowest collee- 
tion of reverberating pomposities ever produced with 
good ink. Indeed, after reading some not very ob- 
scure efforts of some very famous English poets, we 
are inclined to believe that if the Sweet Singer of 
Michigan had lived about one hundred years ago in 
the Lake region of England, we might now be study- 
ing her works in our public schools. Time works 
more wonders abroad than money does in this country. 


Efficiency !—Sufficiency ! 
EFFICIENCY, that demon which scraps $20,000 
K locomotives at the end of five years and con- 
demns all hens that fall below the normal egg 
average to a receiving vault in the cold-storage ware- 
house, is now in full command in many of our 
colleges and universities. At the University of Wis- 
consin almost 1,000 students have been sus- 
pended, put on probation, or sent home for 
good, as the result of their poor standing in 
the mid-year examinations. 

Nothing more vividly illustrates the relent- 
less march toward perfection in which this 
country is breathlessly indulging. Among 
these 1,000 students were wizards with the 
banjo, the piano and the whist deck, 
human pile drivers on the football team, 
airy-footed track record breakers, and 
politicians who could cord up the 
freshman and coed vote and deliver 
it intact on short notice. There were 
men whose clothes chased gloom from 
the campus, and young women whose 
features made all expenditures for 
art unnecessary in the vicinity of 
Madison. There are chasms in the 
football team. Tango classes have been blown 
into ruins and a few sad souls are winding 
up the affairs of a dozen social clubs. 

If college faculties adhere to this determi 
nation to force college students to learn things 


Tampering 
With Truth 


By George Fitch 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


out of books as well as out of each other, litera- 
ture and science will receive a great boost in this 
country, but what of a thousand arts and wisdoms 
now in their fullest flower? Will blocking, tack- 
ling, rooting, fussing, sign ragging, rushing. and the 
manufacture of college yells become lost arts like 
the tempering of copper? Will the completed prod- 
uct of our greatest university with seven languages 
and the science of to-day and to-morrow at his dis 
posal have to take his old father to the baseball 
game to act as an interpreter of the remarks from 
the bleachers? We trust rot. 


How to Get Rich and How to Stay So 


HE dizzy changes in clothes fashions are always 
commented upon with humorous consternation. 
As a matter of fact, they 
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the entire United States only 1,000 names have been 
chosen from the thousands available. Hach State has 
been given its quota of shares which under no circum- 
stances will be exceeded. The names of those residents 
of your State permitted to subscribe are enclosed. 

The price of the shares will be 105, and you will be 
permitted to subscribe for not more than 100 shares. 
Kindly telegraph your acceptance of this trust. 

Yours truly, Kippem, Wricut & Co., Fiscal Agents. 


Three times in the last month we have received one of 
these tributes to prominence and exclusiveness, and three 
times we have watered the ink with our gushing tears 
as we have indicted the following heartbroken answer: 
Messrs. KIppEM, Wricut & Co, 

GENTLEMEN: Little did I think this morning when 

1 carelessly tore 
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should edge it | arvt! 
ieee a ?tet ] 
through the crowds 
on Fifth Avenue 
would be no more 
out of date than 
the financier who 
wished to promote 
a stock company 
and used the meth- 
ods of twenty 
years ago. The 
Wallingford = sys- 
tem, which is to-day a joke and 
au rare bit of stage humor, was 
a solemn and awful fact twenty- 
five years ago when the land 
was full of feverish investors 
whose money was burning wrong 


b 
their pants pockets and pro 
ducing large blistered areas on 
their legs. Ten years ago financial agents surrounded 
the office of the citizen who had accumulated a few 
idle dollars, and besought him with tears in their eyes 
to invest. They offered him common stock, gold 
watches, trips to Europe, discounts, and undying 
friendship and loyalty, to say nothing of 100 per cent 
dividends. But they don’t do this to-day. At least 
the up-to-date promoters do not. To-day’s mail is full 
of large, splendidly embossed envelopes bearing some 
thing like the following on expensive paper: 


Dear Sir—(Name of addressee written in high-grade 
handwriting.) 

It gives great pleasure to us to announce that you 
have been selected by the finance committee of the 
American Heated Atmosphere Company as one of a 
strictly limited number who will be allowed to sub- 
scribe for the new 7 per cent cumulative nonpar 
ticipating shares of the company to be issued in June. 

We congratulate 
you upon this 
honor. Throughout 
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ult store forme.  Lit- 


tle did 1 think 
when I left my 
happy boyhood 
home, only twenty 
years ago, my sole 
possessions being 
$5 in cash and 78 
college sofa pil- 
lows, that I would 
in this short time 
rise to such a 
height as to at- 
tract the notice of 
the Heated Atmos- 
phere Company. 
From the bottom 
of my heart I 
thank them for 
this opportunity. 
And yet it is from 


: a broken and dis- 
X) mantled heart that 
} I draw these 


thanks. Jt almost kills me to say it, but I must re- 
main outside of the glorious list which you have selected. 

All night 1 dreamed of owning a share certificate in 
your company, and of meeting casually the men who 
will own them from this State. I have read often of 
these men. They are the pride of our commonwealth. 
T'o think that but for one thing I could associate with 
them as equals and sit with them in their homes talk- 
ing Heated Atmosphere Preferred is as bitter as death. 

The one fact which has snatched this bright dream 
from me is this: Counting the ercess of money re- 
ceivable over bills payable, I am not able at this time 
to buy even one of your shares. Even should I be 
able to buy the shares, I could not maintain them 
in the style to which they are doubtless accustomed 
and in which they would be maintained by other 





. people named in your invitation. 


I must decline. You cannot know with what anguish 
I do this. The peri who stuck around outside Paradise 
for several million years, looking in through a crack 
in the fenee, is not more mournful than I. But I pre- 
sume, upon my position as one who has been honored 
by your finance committee, to make a request. If it is 
presumptuous, forget it. 1 do it merely through my 
sense of gratitude toward one who has been extraor- 
dinarily kind to me. Colonel Smith of our town is 
wealthy and respected, His character is magnificent. 
He would ornament any stock company. Yet strange 
to say, he has not been included in your invitation. 

Vow, dear Messrs. Kiddem, Wright & Co., I yearn to 
do something nice for Colonel Smith. I can never repay 
him in money for his favors to me, but if I could be the 
means of having him taken in by your company, J mean 
taken into your company—TI would be the happiest man 
alive. Yours most gratefully, 


AM glad to say that in each of the three cases the 
I company promptly wrote to Colonel Smith, extend- 

ing him the invitation, and they kindly made it at 
my request. 
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The Crisis in Wisconsin 
CAMPAIGN of national importance is waging in Wisconsin. 
The forces which have carried this most progressive of Ameri- 
can commonwealths forward to achievements which are envied 
her by intelligent people everywhere are fighting for political exist- 
ence again. The standpat forces are now calling attention to the fact 
that taxes have risen. The progressive forces admit this, but, after 
showing that most of the increases are to be found in those local taxes 
which the people in the counties and towns have levied upon them- 
selves, retort that if the State has spent more money it has bought 
something with the funds. It has the 
greatest of American universities, they 
say; the best laws in all the States; 
the most wonderful body of experts 
administering these laws. “Where,” 
they ask the people, “do you wish us 
to retrench? Shall we cripple the uni- 
versity? Shall we cripple the Railway 
Commission? Shall we cripple the In- 
dustrial Commission? Shall we crip- 
ple any of these great commissions?” 
While economy is always to be consid- 
ered, the answer of the voters will be 
looked upon everywhere as a test of 
their intelligence. 





Wisconsin’s Prosperity 


oe is in the heart of that 
portion of the map which the 
business experts show as enjoying good 
times. Much of the State’s solid pros- 
perity may be accounted for on the 
ground of her people’s intelligence, and that intelligence has been 
gained through a generation of struggle for political reform. One 
is reminded, when he looks at Wisconsin, of Deuteronomy xxxii, 
13, 14, which runneth: 

He made him ride on the high places of the earth, that he might eat the 

increase of the fields; and he made him to suck honey out of the rock, and 
oil out of the flinty rock; butter of kine, and milk of sheep, with fat of 
lambs, and rams of the breed of Bashan, and goats, with the fat of kidneys 
of wheat; and thou didst drink the pure blood of the grape. 
But the revulsion against paying for good government may sweep the 
standpatters in. WitiiaM III found it easy to be popular in England 
while he was king of a poverty-stricken land; when he had established 
the Bank of England, restored the currency, and beaten Louis XIV, 
he lost his popularity. Moses tells that, when Israel was in the pros- 
perous state described above, her King fell away from his standards, 
as the “invisible” government hopes the people of Wisconsin have done : 
for “Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked.” But so far the Wisconsin folks 
have never seriously kicked against the forces of light and leading. 


Panama Tolls and Freight Rates 
R. SHELBY SWETT of Washington thinks repealing of the free- 
tolls law will “burden the people of this country with unjustifi- 
able freight rates in the interest of the Pacific railways.” This seems 
so true on the surface that it is rather laughable to find how absurd 
it is beneath the skin—almost as absurd as Cuamp CLark’s champings 
about the railways’ alliance with Great Britain and President WILson. 
Of course the canal tolls of $1.25 a ton will make no difference what- 
ever in railway rates. Water rates are sometimes as low as one mill 
per ton-mile. Railway rates average about three-quarters of a cent per 
ton-mile. At this rate the average on cross-continent freight by rail 
cannot be cut to less than something like $22.50 per ton. By the canal 
the ships could carry the traffic for a third of that sum and make 
It is perfectly obvious that the toll of $1.25 on the ships’ ton- 
nage cannot enable the railways to compete at all. As a matter of fact, 
the railways will not try to compete by cutting rates. All the freight 
which is adapted to water transportation will go by water if there are 
free wharves and independent ships to accommodate it. The tolls dis- 
cussion is a red herring across the railway trail, and tends to darken 
counsel. When the railways make the attempt to beat the canal traffic, 
if they ever do, rest assured they will not do it in any such insane 
manner as by the cutting of railway rates down to within $1.25 of the 
competitive water rate. They will have a trick worth two of that. 


qQy- 


money. 











The Champion—By Charles Dana Gibson 





Collier’s in Paris 
HAT FOLLOWS is from a cable despatch to the New York “Sun” : 
A pen and ink drawing by CHARLES DANA GrBson has been acquired for 
the Musée de Luxembourg. The picture is “The Champion” and shows a pugilist 
of the type that flourished in the palmy days of Corserr and Jerrries, followed 
by a mob of urchins. Acceptance at the Luxembourg is one of the most coveted 
honors of the modern artist. When the French Government purchased WHISTLER's 
portrait of his mother for this museum it practically silenced all those who 
caviled at that artist’s impressionistic style and solidly established his vogue. 
“The Champion”—he is Jerrrigs, and we reproduce him on this page— 
is one of a series drawn by Mr. Gisson for Couuier’s. We are proud 
to think that the drawing is now the 
property of the French Republic, and 
we felicitate Mr. Gipson on this quite un- 
necessary but welcome recognition. The 
list of contemporary Americans repre- 
sented in the Paris gallery is not a long 
one; the names of W. T. Dannatr, Ben 
Foster, SAInt GAUDENS, PauL W. Barr- 
LETT, FREDERICK MACMONNIES, JOHN 
FLANAGAN, JANET Scupper, JOHN 8. 
SARGENT, and Ropert Henri occur to 
us—but several of these are sculptors, 
and the rest have achieved fame as paint- 
ers. <All the more honor to Mr. Gipson, 
one of the kings of black and white. 


Trial by Hysteria 

HE SENSATIONAL Frank case 

in Atlanta is an impressive object 
lesson in how criminal trials ought not 
to be conducted. We do not wish to 
add to the enormous mass of current 
newspaper opinion our own views upon FRrANnK’s guilt or innocence. 
He has, to be sure, been found guilty. His conviction has been affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Georgia. This ought to be sufficient to satisfy 
law-abiding and fair-minded citizens that he is a criminal and deserves 
the punishment which the law imposes. It does not satisfy them. Why 
not? The appeal court which affirmed his conviction by the jury had 
no power under the laws of Georgia to determine that his conviction 
was against the weight of evidence—that is to say that the evidence 
did not justify his conviction. Under such a system of law, it is, of 
course, enormously important that the atmosphere in which the jury 
considers the case, before it makes its final and unappealable judgment 
on the facts, should be a fair one. Now, the atmosphere surrounding 
FRANK on his trial was one in which it was practically impossible for 
any verdict to be rendered which would satisfy a fair-minded person 
that the actual merits of the case had been passed upon and that jus- 
tice had been done. It was an atmosphere of hysteria produced in 
large part by sensational newspaper stories and fanciful rumors. Large 
rewards were offered for “exclusive information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of the murderer of Mary PuaGan.” Before the trial the 
Mayor of Atlanta became apprehensive of a riot and requested the 
Chief of Police, who was giving out “news,” to use great caution, de- 
claring: “The town has been stirred up over the Phagan tragedy, and 
I fear that sensational and misleading ‘extras’ may cause mischief.” 
When the day of trial arrived, the pumped-up atmosphere of passion 
was almost continuously in evidence. When the jury brought in its 
verdict, FRANK was not in the court room. All parties feared that if 
a verdict of “not guilty” were rendered the crowd might lynch him. 
The verdict being one of conviction, the prosecuting attorney was car- 
ried from the court door by a hurrahing and gratified mob. A verdict 
so rendered carries no great weight with sober-minded people interested 
in justice. But now. there is a new hysteria. Mass meetings have been 
held and resolutions adopted in the hope, apparently, of creating 
an atmosphere favorable to Frank’s application for a new. trial. 
The printer’s ink, which demanded his blood and poisoned the at 
mosphere on his first trial, has more recently demanded that an “inno- 
cent” man be set free. Now we “demand” no such thing.’ The judge 
who tried Frank declared he was not thoroughly convinced whether 
he was guilty or innocent. Neither are we. If, upon the application 
for a new trial, the further evidence justifies the court in granting 
it, good citizens will be genuinely relieved. If the facts show that 
Georgia has been very near murdering an innocent man, we hope the 
Trial by hysteria is not trial by jury. 
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lesson will not be entirely lost. 
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The Great Heart of Ireland 


aera MAURICE DORNEY is dead. He was the beloved priest 
who kept the saloons out of his parish of St. Gabriel’s in the 
Chicago stockyards district, and gave unstinted love and help to thou- 
sands during his reign of thirty-five years. He cared about people. 
No hour was too late, no weather too bad, nor was there any thought 
of race or sect if he could help those in need. This man had famous 
friends and qualities of a high order; he might have risen in the world, 
but year by vear he gave his life for others. It is this passion for human 
service that is the greatesi strength of the Irish heart, even in the 
corruption of politics, and learning and art are poor in comparison. 
They buried Father DorNey with all the pomp and glory of a mighty 
church, but his soul was greater than any ritual our world has known. 


Will the ‘‘Post’’ Sue for Damages ? 
= THE BOSTON “TRANSCRIPT” a dramatic critic (signing him- 
self H. K. M.) writes as follows: 

Max F'gMAN played expertly his part as friend of the family and reporter on the 
“Pvening Post” (which, as most people know, is the “Transcript” of New York.) 
Aw, have a heart! The New York “Evening Post” has its faults 
all right, and it deserves some of the hard things that have been 
said about it. But to call any paper a second Boston “Transcript” 
seems to pass the bounds of justifiable Billingsgate. 


Parnell on Asquith 


T IS IN THE “EVENING POST,” and nowhere else, that we read 

an uncommonly pointed anecdote of the British Premier. Hersert 
ASQUITH, as a young barrister in his thirties, was associated with 
PARNELL. Later, in 1891, Mr. 
ParNeLL and Barry O’Brien were discussing various English states 
Said O’Brien: 


Sir CuarLes Russevy in defense of Mr 


men as possible successors to GLADSTONE. 


Well, there is ASquiTH. He is a coming man. 
Liberal leader of the future. 


Some people say he may be the 


PARNELL: 


Yes, Mr. 
do you think Mr. AsquirH is very keen about Home Rule? 


ASQUITH is a coming man; but [looking O’Brién straight in the face] 
Do you think that 


he will risk anything for Home Rule? Mr. AsquiITH won't trouble about Home 
Rule, take my word for that. 
In 1914 one may say, quite without fear of correction, that Mr. 


Asoviru has “troubled about Home Rule.” 


The Critic’s Function 
OME ONE says that the critic has the same relation to literature 
that a flea has to a dog—he infests it and lives off it without 


either advancing or adorning it. But in our opinion it should be 
added that every once in a while he makes the animal scratch lively. 


In Quest of a Ballad 
XCEPT BY INHERITANCE we 
any Patrick Spenses. Sherwood 
whole Atlantic, and Robin Hood has trodden only our boards, not 
our soil. Yet we, too, have a balladry, a romantic background. The 
prairies of Iowa and the forests of Wisconsin and Minnesota have 


have no fair Rosamonds nor 


Forest is distant from us the 


their songs and their legends if only some Percy could collect those 
scattered reliques. One such ballad HamMiin GarLanp cites in his 
pioneering chronicle, “A Son of the Middle Border,” in this 
It is a fragment captivating as any, and incomplete as most of our 
rus : 


Issue. 


old American songs. It 


When we've wood and prairie land 
Won by our toil, 

We'll reign like kings in fairyland, 
Lords of the soil. 


Cheer up, brothers, as we go 

(er the mountains, Westward ho! 

Where herds of deer and buffalo 
Furnish the fare. 


Then o’er the hills in legions, boys, 
Fair Freedom's star. 

Well have our rifles ready, boys 
Hla, ha, haha! 


Then o'er the hills in legions, boys, 
Fair Freedom’s star 
Points to the sunset regions, boys 
Ha, ha, haha! ... 
No kings nor paramours, no serfs nor outlaws, figure in this song, but 
the fearless, ever-questing, free-born pioneers, looking always to the 
heckoning West. Mr. GarLtanp deplores the treachery of his memory 
that has put lacunze among the verses. But the readers of CoLirer’s 
Could they 
not now, if they would, supply us with the complete version of this 
stirring marching song, including, if possible, the musie? 
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have almost always been able to help us in such cases. 
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The Man Who Made Money Out of It 
RATHER STRIKING PIECE OF NEWS 
York “Evening Sun”: 
HIS BUSINESS NOT GOOD ENOUGH FOR HIS HEIRS 


WEALTHY Liquor DEALER LEAVES REMARKABLE WILL 


appears in the New 


PirrspurGcH, March 10—Jacon Fripay, who died early in 1913, leaving over 
a half million dollars amassed in the liquor business, had inserted in his will, 
which is being contested here, a provision expressly stipulating that any bene- 
ficiary who directly or indirectly engages in the liquor business shall forfeit all 
rights and claims in the estate. 
So far as we can see, there is only one explanation of this curious 
will. Mr. Fripay regretted the fact that he had made his pile by the 
exploitation of other men’s weaknesses and vices. Perhaps he felt that 
a curse attached to the seller of booze—ves, even to the wholesale seller 
and the smug manufacturer—as well as to the buyer. It is a dirty busi- 
ness—and Jacop Fripay, in transmitting its profits to his heirs, seems 
to have wanted to guard against their taking it up where he left off. 


Confused Talk 
wg CHURCHILL is a very helpful writer, but he ought 
not to get off this sort of thing (as in a recent address) : 


Abolish religion and we go back to the Stone Age. Do away completely with 
the sustaining and restraining sense of a higher power, and the logical result 
is the gunman and the white slaver and the ruthless capitalist. 


Or, if he means it, he must get after the person who abolished 
religion and so brought in the gunman, etc. As a matter of fact, 
religion has not been abolished. It has never been tried. 


A Statesman’s Grasp 
NYONE WHO WISHES TO UNDERSTAND Roosevectr’s leader 
ship should read his revealing articles, “A Hunter-Naturalist in 
the Brazilian Wilderness,” now appearing in “Scribner’s Magazine.” 
The author describes everything: the stars overhead, the general lay 
of the land, the endless detail of animal and plant life, the races, lan- 
guages, creeds, settlements, habits, and occupations of men. But it is 
not a mere aimless sweeping up of facts as such. The writer sees all 
these things because he is interested in the human life which can be 
developed from and upon these local and historic factors. The going 
forward from this point, the development which can reasonably be 
expected, all that which we call progress, is what really interests him. 
For this betterment there must be certain basic moral qualities. The 
true statesman’s grasp of the problems and possibilities of community 
life is most apparent. Personal qualities come out in the texture and 
style of the writing. A man who can say “We walked up the streets 
of Concepcion and interestedly looked at everything of interest” will 
never go down in literature as a rival of Henry James, but you feel 
certain that very little will escape his attention. There is a rough, vivid 
strength, a thorough earnestness, and broad power about these writings. 
They tell a story that is worth while—also, they show us a man. 


“Breaking In”’ 


NE HEARS A GREAT DEAL about successful people “breaking 

into” a certain town or line of business. Wise articles are writ 
ten on the difficulties attending the process, and it is given the aspect 
of an achievement of individual heroism; something, as if a modern 
AMADIS DE GAUL had stormed a city single-handed. Yet when we look 
at the facts of business life, one of the most pressing problems is 
that of finding and keeping people who can be promoted; one of the 
tests of an executive is whether he has anyone fit toe 
And the reason is as clear as the fact. The only hope of 


severest suc- 
ceed him. 
permanent success for even the most gigantic of our modern corpora- 
tions is to get into their own ranks the leaders of to-morrow, those 
who can think most rapidly and see most clearly. The hunt for talent 
never ceases—where is the person who can and will put aside all dis- 
tractions and study these problems through to a solution? Who will 
do this work, make this thing go? The modern world will pay almost 
any price for those who will do the worrying successfully. All our tre- 
mendous apparatus of companies, machinery, etc., makes the need for 
such people but the more imperative—they are drawn in by a current as 
strong as Niagara. The “breaking in” really consists in their forcing 
their abilities into fuller being, into dominance over their own careless- 
ness and inertia. The self-absorption of commercial life makes it seem 
terribly aloof and impenetrable, but it is still true that a man diligent in 
his business shall stand before kings—in fact, a long way before them. 
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IT IS ONLY TO OUTLAWS that Capt. J. J. Saunders of the Texas Rangers is as fearsome as he 
looks in this photograph. He frequently finds use for his firearms, but he is not a bad man. He is a 
gunfighter in the cause of good behavior. Captain Saunders commands seven of fourteen regulars who 
patrol practically all the 800-mile border between Texas and Mexico. Since the Rangers were 
organized forty years ago they have been of great service to the State in suppressing lawlessness 
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HICAGO has 
hit upon the 
idea of employing 
women to assess 





THE SUPERDREADNOUGHT OKLAHOMA 
was christened by a girl with a real West- 
ern ‘‘wallop.’’ She is Miss Jane 
Cruce, daughter of Governor Lee Cruce 
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New personal property 
Foes in the homes of 
for the wealthy. 
, Three of eight 
Rich women deputy as- 
Chicago sessors recently HELEN KELLER’S blindness does not preven: 
Tax sworn in appear her from appreciating picturesque natural 
in our photograph. scenery. Her highly developed sense of 
Dodgers They are being instructea touch and vivid imagination enable her 
in their duties by Frank to ‘‘see’’ with her fingers. Our photo- 
W. Koraleski, chairman graph shows her ‘‘ viewing ’’ the great 
of the Board of Assessors rocks in the Garden of the Gods, Colorado 
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MMM, § Blowing Up a Mountain with 


One Charge of Dynamite 


\ JHEN the Grand Trunk Vacific Railway 
‘ wanted more elbow room at Prince Rupert, 



















B. C., contractors were ordered to remove a small 
mountain of solid rock on the right of way. The 
contractors were not satisfied with the old method 
of cutting away hills by piecemeal, so they made 


deep borings into the heart of the big rock and 
planted an immense charge of dynamite. .The 
snapshot above shows what happened when 
the dynamite was set off. About one-third of 
the hill rose in the air and as much was shat 
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tered so thoroughly that its removal was easy. 
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Staging the “‘Movie Utah’s Whale of a 7 
Making Process Granite Block Z 


YY 
Y 
MOVING-PICTURE show with a Ww rt is Claimed to be the largest Y 

Z 


brand-new twist was presented a piece of flawless granite ever 





few days ago at a New York theatre quarried is shown in the photograph Z 

by the Universal Film Manufacturing at the right. It is 9S feet long, 40 feet Y 

Company. Vart of the picture was wide, and 54 feet high, and was found 4Y 
run off on the sereen, the curtain in Cottonwood Cafon, fourteen miles , ~ Y 
raised, and the rest of the play was from Salt Lake City, Utah. From it 

enacted before the audience, with the will be hewn fifty-two monoliths 31 

camera man operating his machine, feet 6 inches long and 3 feet 11 inches 

as shown in our photograph just in diameter, to be used in a new State 

ubove. The screen was then lowered capitol building that is being erected 

and a pieture of the developing proe in the Utah metropolis. The block is 

ess shown. after which a film of the not only sufficient for the monoliths, 

last scene of the play, as enacted on but is also large enough to supply all 

the stage. was thrown on the screen the wall blocks needed for the building. 

The actual confines of the picture The new capitol will lead the world in Ne a 


taken with the motion-picture camera monolithic columns, its closest rival Pet A y 


Wy Yl 
are marked off by the white tape lines. having sixteen columns 30 feet long. dye 
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The Fan Reveille 


(Just a trifle with the British accent) 
ES, we know that it’s all just a trifle bit slow 
And it isn’t like cricket at all; 
And we know we are wasting our time when we go 
Where there’s never a thrill in the stall; 
And they're serving no tea, though a fellow may sit 
For a whole afternoon in their den; 
But we'll go out and watch them attempt for a bit 
Some Glorified Rounders again. 


Yes, we know that it’s somewhat a bit to the splosh 
And it isn’t like cricket at all; 

And most of it’s soggy and all of it’s bosh 
And the rest of it’s under a pall; 

And, fawney, of tea why there isn’t a whit 
To be had in their bally old pen; 

But we'll take a trip out and we'll yawn for a bit 
At some Glorified Rounders again. 


The Game’s Age Limit 


, ] SHE prime of life, if there is such an institution, 
might well be placed at that experienced yet 
still eager period between thirty-five and forty 

years of age. 

But on the ball field this period becomes the Fossils’ 
Retreat, as a few highly eminent statistics will quite 
shortly prove. 

In the two Big Leagues—and the Feds—or the three 
Big Leagues, just as you esteem it, there are now 
enlisted 700 ball players in the service of the game. 
From this number exactly five, or less than one per 
cent, are over thirty-five years of age. 

These five are: Hans Wagner, forty; Nap Lajoie and 
Eddie Plank, thirty-nine; Miner Brown, thirty-eight, 
and Tommy Leach, thirty-seven. The list shows two 
pitchers, two infielders, and one outfielder, the remark- 
able part being that only one outfielder has survived. 

We thought the list would be much larger until we 
toyed a trifle with the dope. But we found that 


Jimmy Sheckard wasn’t yet thirty-five, that Mathew- 
August, and 


wouldn’t be thirty-four until that 
others, listed as doddering 
old war horses, were fading 
out while only a step beyond 
thirty. Bender, for example, 
is only’ thirty-three—but 
two years older than Tris 
Speaker, who is three years 
older than Ty Cobb, de- 
spite the fact that Cobb has 
been longer in the game. 
As these conditions J 
normal, it is reasonable to 
assume that only 1 per cent from the Main Corral 
stick under fire after they have passed the age limit 
of thirty-five years. Another remarkable feature con- 
nected with the above list is that all five in the Vet- 
erans’ Nook had fine seasons last year. Wagner batted 
300; Lajoie, Plank did work through the 
year in over forty games and was the pitching star 
of the World Series; Leach tied with Carey as the 
main run getter in the National at ninety-nine pre- 
cious tallies through one of his greatest years; and 
Brown, working with Cincinnati, was as effective in curb- 
ing earned runs as Rueker, Seaton, Sallee, and other 
such stars. It is also interesting to observe that while 
5 out of 760 have passed thirty-five years, only 1 out 
of 700 has attained the sedate forty—the 
name being John Henry 
Wagner of Pittsburgh. 
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In Warning 


EADING English sport 
writers, after watch- 


ing a ball game that 

resulted 5 to 4, with a 

te couple of home runs at- 
tached, state that 
ball is quite dull through 
the lack of runs scored 
















base- 


a in each encounter. If 
Pe they ever visit this coun 
© try we advise them to 


lay off Walter Johnson, 
or they will more than 
likely choke to death with 
ennui the first week out, 
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By Grantland Rice 


Short Cuts 


before he leaps too fre- 
required to carry 


man who looks 


HE 
quently loses the impetus 


him across. 


If you get tired of too much company in the crowd, 
start in making good. 


Mack, “if you 
Mr. Mack—Mr. 


“Use your head,” advises Connie 
want to make good in any game.” 
Brickley; Mr. Brickley—Mr. Mack. 


The Saving Upset 


N THIS fragrant sweep of April blossoms and two- 

| base hits, heralding the first onslaughts of an- 
other pennant campaign, only the saving Upset of 

the ever elastic Dope prevents us from gazing forward 
without even the semblance of a thrill. 

As the first rude blows of our impassioned Glorified 
Rounders are being struck, the dope, 
minus any upset, rather 
easy victories for the New York Giants 
in the National League and the Phila- 
delphia Athletics in the American. 

On form, or what is otherwise known 
as copy paper, these two clubs should 
romp home in a canter. Both were 
good enough to win handily last 
year, and while their strength has 
been maintained, most of their in- 
timate rivals have somewhat 
to say dismantled shorn, by 
Federals. 

But before the flag is definitely awarded to these 


forecasts 


devastated, not 
the encroaching 


been 
and 


two clubs, it might be just as well to observe that 
the dope is full of upsets and that the careless- 
ness and overconfidence born of continued = suc- 


cess are harder to beat than any ball club that ever 
played. 

McGraw, after two pennant campaigns in 1904 and 
1905, believed in the spring of 1906 that he had the 
best club of his career with an easy spin ahead. His 
club unexpectedly crumpled up and he finished over 
100 points back of the Cubs. 

In 1909 Chance, after three pennant years, thought 
his machine invincible. 

By July the Pittsburgh Pirates had the race sewed 
up beyond recall. 

In 1912, after two wonderful seasons, the Athletics 
looked to be twenty games beyond all competition. 
Yet Boston flashing from fourth place and Washington 
from seventh place the year before beat this great 
club to the wire. 

In the forty-year history of pennant baseball none 
of the great machines able to control the 
situation for over four years at a stretch. Time takes 
its toll and too much glory does the rest. And when 
the dismantling starts the generally 
complete. 

On copy paper, as we have announced exclusively 
above, MeGraw and Mack should win, with Pitts- 
burgh and Washington as runners-up in their respec- 
tive leagues. 

But the toughest job that confronts two 
leaders will be, not in fighting back fierce competition, 
but in keeping their clubs keyed up to a thrill that has 
become old stuff—to keep on hustling when both ball 
clubs figure they ought to win in an easy jaunt. 


has been 


wreckage is 


these 


Lines to a Bard 
(‘‘Trip the light fantastic toe.’’—J. Milton) 


POET of a calmer day, 
Of gentler prose and softer rime, 


When you unleashed that roundelay 
Upon the topic of your time 


When you read Pep and Zip within 
Your stately medieval dance, 

That in this age of whirl and spin 
We'd hold as mummies in a trance— 


O Bard, if they looked somewhat bold, 
“Fantastic,” as you did avow, 
Those dancers in the days of old 


Gee—but you orter see ’em now! 














** The Lure of Little Voices ’’ 


“ There’s a cry from out the loneliness — oh, listen, 

honey, listen — 

Do you hear it? Do you fear it? You're a-holding 
of me so! 

You're a-sobbing in your sleep, dear, and your lashes, 
how they glisten — 

Do you hear the Little Voices all a-begging me 
to go?” — Robert W. Service 


ES, they’re whispering and pleading all across 
the April heather— 


The brassie and the niblick and each highly 
bunkered spot; 
And though we've spent a winter very pleasantly 


together, 
What is a wife, O Dearie, to a well-played mashie 
shot? 


There’s a cry from out the fair way—and my bally 
soul is lurching 
To the white pill flying swiftly on 
a dead line to the green; 
And my heart is in a flutter as my 
April dreams are perching 
On the neck of Colonel Bogie, where 
I play like a machine. 
a-sobbing in 


“You're your 


but remember, please re 


sleep, 
dear” 
member 


I've 


seck a 


That though 
“string of fours,” 

I'll try and make a point of it to drop in by November, 

Regaling you, O Dearie, with my alibis and scores. 


got to leave you now to 


The Federal Status 


FE ARE now taking our first observations of a 
W new development—the start of a third league 

which has come along to add to the complexi- 
ties of an already highly complex era, and incidentally 
to wage war with the two majors for a share of the 
fan patronage from Brooklyn to Kansas City. 







A few = hardy 
souls have braved 
the rigors of the 


dope by attempting 






| 4 to forecast a win 
Hy « Ninn ner. But since 
| \ il there is no past per 
ve I formance chart to 
PN work on and the 
be usual basic ele- 





ments of the fore- 
east are so badly scrambled, as well as unknown, any 
shot in this direction is merely an unbulwarked guess. 
The main point at hand involves the summer’s recep- 
tion the Feds will receive from the fans. 
age class is distinctly the average class of the 
two major leagues. But this won’t prevent them from 
playing interesting baseball. And if they do play in 
teresting baseball and have a well-matched race, any 
runaway race in the two majors is fairly sure to give 
the new league a first year. It will take ex- 
citing races in the two big leagues to crowd the Feds 
For while the fanatic likes to 
upon the highest class of baseball available, the aver- 
age fanatic would rather go out home 
club up in the than a still better home club 
that was having the life stamped out of it by stars 
from a rival citadel. 
And this loyalty of the home fan to any home ball 


Their aver 
below 


good 


back. average look 


also to see a 


race 


club up in the race is the asset the Federals have, 
provided their race is a well-balanced one. They 
have better than an even chance to at least obtain 


October. 


sod before next 


a good foothold in baseball 


The Duffer 
Interjects 

“STRAY in 

of coot and herw’ 

A bitter pill, but 









haunts 


not quite all { 
For, what is still a 
sadder turn, m 
I very seldom find ‘'w 
the ball. 
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The President in Practice 


Continued from page | 











Occasionally something transpires which 
shows that the President can drive at 
times with a very loose rein. A case in 
point is the situation in Illinois where 
Roger Sullivan aspires to a seat in the 
United States Senate. The President is 
believed to look at least with equanimity 
upon his candidature, and it is re- 
ported that the voice of the Chicago 
boss is hearkened to in the dispensing 
of the administration patronage in 
Illinois. But all this while the Presi- 
dent’s Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
through his “Commoner,” is assailing the 
senatorial aspirations and the political 
activities of Mr. Sullivan in language of 
which the following is a sample: 

Roger Sullivan may be expected to 
marshal under his banner every element 
interested in misuse of government. 

One might think that to be consistent 
the President would feel that he should 
either suppress the criticisms of Mr. 
Secretary of State or withhold the cor- 


He may be warm or cold, pliant or stub- 
born. He is an excellent judge of values 
in personal intercourse, and of what the 
prize ring calls “distance.” It is useless 
to say he is warm to one who has never 
seen anything but the incandescent beam 
of his mind in action, or the stubborn 
thrust of a chin when his pugnacity is 


aroused ; and it is equally useless to talk | 


of his coldness to one his soul has ever 
sunned upon for a single minute. True, 
that one sunning may go a long ways, 
because effusion and the President are 
antipodal, yet the experience will remain 
unforgetable. 


But the President can be a great deal | 


more and a great deal less than cordial. 
His manner is a choice collection of the 
most delicate gradations imaginable, and 
these gradations may express either at- 
traction or repulsion. Some men go from 
his presence feeling that they have been in- 


vited and permitted to lie upon his bosom | | 


others have gone away feeling sure 








nucopias of Mr. Postmaster General; that deliberately and to the face they had | j 
but it appears that he does not so con- been consigned to perdition in the short- | “é : : M M ? f 
strue his duties. est and ugliest words possible, although, | That 1S, I will if it won t make too ff 
- as a matter of fact, the President had | | ) : ae 
The Resurrectionist of a Party done neither the one nor the other, but much bother for you. Isn't this the - 
HOUGH the President may not rebuke through his manner had denoted the exact *.» 9 |: 3 
Mr. Bryan for feeding fat an ancient measure of his inclination or aversion. maid Ss day out! ! 4 
rudge against Sullivan, neither will he Then, too, each President according to his | | ; 
Caake his own veteran supporters for genius! Woodrow Wilson hasnotthestom- | | “Yes. But that doesn’t matter. No 
an exceeding tender spot in their hearts ach of a Taft nor the abounding vitality | | 2 a 
for the Illinois boss, because*memory of a Roosevelt. He runs to few excesses. trouble at all. l’ll give you 1 2 
gallops them back to a time when af- Poosevelt Intuitive: Fi + 
fairs at Baltimore hung in the balance Wil A , lyti . 
and Roger Sullivan agreed with the uson Ana lytical 9 99 
friends of Wilson to swing the vote of FE wastes few motions, few words, Campbell S Tomato Soup. 
the Sucker Delegation to the New Jersey few moments. He picks and chooses 
candidate for four consecutive ballots. friends, counselors, confidants, and go- a 
When the four proved insufficient, stout betweens, as any man has a right to “Fine!”’ rs 
Roger earned a double gratitude by mag- pick—most of all the President. It is ’ 7 , ; 
nanimously holding on a little longeruntil his Administration. He gets the credit “Pl make it as a bisque; or with noodles In ts 
the Cucuracha slide to Wilson was finally and he gets the blame. May he not slice opel & 
got under way. up his time and parcel out smiles aud it if you’d rather. I have them handy.” ' 
And so there you are again with a handclasps aud pulse beats according to : 
simple but very human explanation of his own best judgment? “Great! Do ] get two plates-full?” 4 
why the Administration, so lofty in its May he not also be forgiven if he dares a ‘ / 
ideals, descends in its practice to biff a to proceed along the lines which are natu- All you want. I’ve a dozen cans on the , 
boss on one cheek and buss him upon ral to his own constitution? ° gt 
the other. Besides, may not a man see The President, for instance, is not an shelf. Then some cold sliced—” | 
the error of his way? May not a bad _ intuitional thinker. He reasons out every ‘ ° 4 
boss be encouraged to become a good step. He must touch each lamp-post on “Never mind the rest of it. The starter 3 
boss? So Roosevelt encouraged Flinn. the way to his conclusions. This is one 99 4 
So Wilson may encourage Sullivan. catches me. 4 


This little survey is enough to reveal 
the President as a master politician, the 
resurrectionist of a party, and the builder 
of a powerful political machine;. but we 
must also recognize that he has shown 
himself a master strategist as well. 

The long agitation of Roosevelt had 
greatly ripened and clarified opinion 
while the storms that lowered about his 
fighting head flashed vivid lightnings, re- 
vealing where enemies crouched and sin- 
ister power lay concealed. Moreover, the 
recent failures of Taft had dotted red 
lanterns about conspicuously. The way 
to danger and to success were both plain. 
The long night of the Democratic party 


prime difference between himself and 
that other great tribune of the people. 
Roosevelt. Roosevelt is an intuitional 
thinker. To contrast them for a mo- 
ment: Wilson thinks; Roosevelt feels. 
This is not to say that Wilson does not 
feel, nor that Roosevelt does not think; 
but they arrive at their results by differ- 
ent routes. When each has done, Wilson 
has a conclusion, Roosevelt has a convie 
tion. Wilson has courageous confidence 
in his conclusion, just as Roosevelt has 
a pugnacious faith in his conviction. 
The President has, as he wrote Colonel 
Harvey, a single-track mind. He sees the 
main point. He has taught himself to 
concentrate on that. All else is swept 













“Yes. It’s so perfectly easy. And we'll be 
so cozy. Doesn’t that beat dining down town?” 

“Has it skinned a milé! The very thought 
of that soup makes me hungry now.” 

“I knew it would fetch you. Ready at six, 
sharp. Goodbye!” 

“Goodbye!” 


ere err fe 


had made it singularly amenable to the = off the board. 21 kinds—10c a can : 
leadership of any Moses who had the One reason for his supposed secretive P 
courage to stretch forth his hand, while ness is that he is a good listener. He ' 

a divided opposition allowed the Presi- must get information. He must get it Asparagus Julienne : 
dent to rule his own party with an iron from those who talk to him. There are Beef Mock Turtle 

hand because there was small danger of but so many hours and so many callers Bouillon Mulligatawny 

a coalition against him. Furthermore, ina day. Consequently he listens. Why Celery Mutton Broth 

the adoption of the amendment for the waste the moments in speaking upon a Chicken Ox Tail 

election of United States Senators by subject on which he has not yet reached Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
direct vote had brought that once haughty a conclusion? His intellect is trained (Okra) Pepper Pot : 


body into a singularly responsive mood. 

This situation made possible the things 
that President Wilson has done, but only 
because he had the courage and ability to 
take advantage of it. 


Not a Man but a Means 


ND now we may turn to see the man 
using himself just as frankly as he 
uses his party and uses the patronage— 
the money of the people—to build a ma 
chine to do the people’s will. The true pic- 
ture of the President is undoubtedly that 
of the cordial, simple, kindly gentleman 
hinted at in the first pages of this arti 
cle, but beneath whose mild exterior lie 


capabilities that are enormous and highly he lets one man into one, another into eer 
organized. Half the mystery is made by another, but no one has the key to all. ia 


failing to realize that the President con- 
secrates the resources of his personality 
just as deliberately to his political ends 
as he does the resources of his party. 
There is in him something of the fanatic 
and the stuff of martyrs. 

Once he sees himself as a party leader 
and a President, he is no longer a man. 
He is a means. Everything resolves it 
self into that. His resources are multi- 
farious and carefully card-indexed. He 
is what he wishes to be at the moment. 


Ronen 





He knows what he knows and what he 
does not know—most of the time. A 
mass of undigested facts is not knowl 
edge to the President. He keeps such 
unfinished structures in the basement of 
his mind—when they are not forced out 
by political exigencies. Another reason 
why people think him secretive lies in 
what may be called the cash-register 
quality of his mind. It records the spe 
cific amount of your purchase and it 
gives you exact change—no more. He 
talks to the point. The conversation 
must not ramble. There are few confi 
dences. The President’s mental organiza 
tion is a complex of sealed compartments : 


Secretive ?— Yes 
H' \WEVER, it must be confessed finally 
that the prime reason for supposing 
the President is secretive lies in the fact 
that he is secretive. He can not only talk 
very little and say much, but he can talk 
a great deal and say little. The the 
ory that language was given for the con 
cealment of thought can find some very 
pat illustrations in his utterances. One 
even hears talk of people who have mis 
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Let Them Get the - 
Same Beans at Home 


Men who lunch down-town, in cities, 
find in countless places a remarkable 


dish of Baked Beans. 


The Beans are whole and mellow. A piquant 
Sauce is baked into them. A slice of tender 
pork lies on top. 


Men like those Beans. Legions daily go to 
places which serve them. And many a lunch 
room owes its fame to this perfect dish of Beans. 


Those places by the thousands buy Van 
Camp's. Even Broadway hotels serve Van 
Camp's. For they cannot match this dish. They 
know it, and they long ago ceased to try. 


VAN CAMPS 


BAKED WITH 


PorK«BEANS Pome xi 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


The only way to serve such Beans is to do as they do 
—buy Van Camp’s. The Beans must be selected by lab- 
oratory analysis. They must be tested by sample bakings. 

The Sauce must be made from tomatoes specially 
grown; from certain seed, on certain soil, and ripened on 
the vines. Then it requires rare skill to compose it. We 
employ for the purpose a famous Parisian chef. 

Costly ovens are needed to bake in this way, so the 
Beans come out mellow, uncrisped and whole. 

These facilities are unique, such materials are rare, and 
this skill is inimitable. Find out what a dish they combine 
to produce and you will always want Van Camp's in 
your home. 

That will lead you, we hope, to try other Van Camp 
Delicacies. We have spent years and fortunes to give to 
them the qualities you like. 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups —18 Kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 
Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Tamales 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti a |’Italienne 
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| led themselves concerning his meanings, 
jand who murmur of Jesuitism, hinting 
that the end appears to justify the means 
and indulging sarcastic intimations that 
Machiavelli ought not to have written his 
| book because he was after all an inex 
perienced sort of person whose finest 
| Italian hand was crude and horny. But, 
of course, those are not the President's 
friends who say these things, although 
some of them started out to be. 

Ilowever, the chief reason for the 
Presidential secretiveness is undoubted], 
the conservation of power. The Presi- 
dent is by nature, despite all other mani 
festations, an absolutist. When he makes 
up his mind what he wants, no man in 
our public life has ever wanted it se 
hard or known better how to get it. Power 

power—power—is his desire—to be e.r- 
erted, it must be admitted, solely in behalf 
of the common good as he sees that good, 
It is for this he seeks the proxies of the 
people. He wants power. The party is 
power; the machine is power; the pat- 
ronage is power; therefore he will have 
them. But knowledge also is power. 
Ignorance is helplessness. 


They Must Follow Him! 

Y the President’s habit of withhold- 

ing information he cripples his oppo 
nents and ties his allies with the short 
est of leading strings. By this means 
a Congress may be held in check. The 
men “on the hill” are patriotic; some 
of them within limits, of course—thes 
wish to do nothing to embarrass the 
nation; a majority are further careful 
to do nothing to embarrass the Ad 
ministration. The President, by hold 
ing important facts under the cover of 
his hand, or by concealing his purpose, 
can compel all such men to wait upon 
him—and does. In the same way he 
extends his power in party organization 
matters. He imparts to no man fully. 
He does not disclose the whole of his 
plan. This robs men of the capacity for 
independent thought. They must follow, 
sometimes grudgingly, but they must 
follow—or rebel, and there is something 
in the cold gleam of the Presidential eye 
and the hard thrust of the Presidential 
chin that makes men think long before 
they take that step. 

The same method appears in his atti 
tude toward publicity concerning the 
affairs of his Administration. 

The sources of information are care 
fully centered in the President. Facts 
are imparted most sparingly. The news, 
important and unimportant, trickles out 
in insignificant dribbles. 

By this he teaches the country that 
he is the potential figure in the Admin 
istration. When an utterance is to be 
made he will make it. When important 
information is to be disclosed, he will 
disclose it; when legislation is to be en 
acted, he will propose it, shape it, push 
it, at once the author and the finisher, the 
keeper of the conscience of the Congress 
and the seals of publie favor. 


The Direct Message— and Why 

T was to give still greater force to 

such of his expressions as are to be 
made to Congress that he hit upon the 
expedient of delivering them to Congress 
in person. Not even the printed page 
nor the voice of the reading clerk could 
be permitted to screen the force of his 
own personality from the utterance ; and 
besides, the novelty of the = situation 
served to center the public eve as noth 
| ing else could. 

The same idea is applied in the little 
carefully staged pronouncements when 
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un important bill is receiving the Presi 
dential signature. 

Summing up, I find the President in 
practice a man of composite type, very 
human, very patriotic, with a soul of 
honor and a heart of sympathy, a states 
man Whose ideals are as lofty as the 
stars and a politician whose methods are 
practical as earth. 

But the question which recurs is this 
Will the ascendancy of Woodrow Wilson 
over the imagination of the nation pass? 
The answer to this is that already it 
begins to pass. The President is caus 
ing his own shadow to recede. 

The Country’s Com- 
plimentary Patience 

, ACH fresh reversal of himself, each 

over-or-under emphasis of language or 
tone, each indication that his utterances 
have been less well considered than they 
seemed, his thought less ripened than the 
aptness of the phrasing suggested, will 
go a little way to undermine the popular 
faith in his judgment, and lead inevita- 
bly to a discounting of values. His voice 
will sound less and less like the oracles 
of God. But by the same token it will 
sound all the more like the oracles of man, 
In.this loss of prestige of one sort there 


may be gains of another. As the Presi- 
dent demonstrates his fallibility he will 
demonstrate his humanity. As people 


surrender a little of their awe they may 
give him more of their affection. 

Faith in the honesty of his intent will 
not pass. The people will give this man 
a chance: His theories have not worked 
out quite as expected. He believed the 
tariff was a drag upon prosperity; he 
appeared to think that if he cut the guy 
ropes the balloon would soar. The thing 
was done; but prosperity did not soar. 
Suspicion grows that the knife that cut 
the ropes may have punctured the bal 
loon. Business waits. Armies of the un 
employed, forgotten since the last Demo 
cratic Administration, get again into 
the dispatches. But the country does not 
hecome excited. The people wait with 
much patience and some faith. Wait! 
Wait! Give this well-meaning man a 
chance, is the attitude of the nation as 
a whole. Such an attitude is highly 
complimentary to the spirit of the coun- 
try. It is also highly complimentary 
to the President. No doubt he takes 
it as such. 

But will the President’s mastery of his 
party pass?—no, unhesitatingly, no. As 
a party leader he will not fail. He has 
shown too much “stuff.” ‘He has stood 
the test already. He is strong enough 
for his job—too strong for it almost. 
The Democratic party is loyal to its 
idols. He h..s saved it from the pit. His 
leadership will hold. He has won it by 
the divine right of superior endowment. 


Ideas May Fail— but Not the Man 


NID the man himself! 

It is true that his health might break 
down and his life go out of him, and by 
that calamity would fall upon the country, 
as it is forcibly reminded of the most 
sententious line Woodrow Wilson ever 
penned—and that thirty years ago 
that the importance of the Vice Presi 
dent “consists in the fact that he might 
cease to be Vice President.” 

Sut barring this—and I think we may 
bar it safely—-Woodrow Wilson himself 


will not fail—his genius is too practical, 
his patriotism too lofty. his mastery of his 
party too complete, and his passionate de 
votion to the popular cause too obvious. 

It is his ideas, principles, policies, and 
party which may fail. 
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Following the Sunset 


Continued from page 12) 


and mouse. Duncan was able to give 
his children very little attention during 
the day, but sometimes of a winter even- 
ing, as he took his seat beside the fire, 
they climbed upon his knees, and these 
hours were very sweet to them all, per- 
haps because they were so infrequent. 
“At such times,” says Lincoln, “we al- 
ways insisted upon his singing for us. 


True, he hardly knew one tune from 
another, but he had a hearty resounding 
chant which interested us, and one of 


the songs which we especially liked to 
hear was called ‘Down the Ohio.” Only 
one verse survives the wearing years: 
“‘The river is up, the channel is deep, 
The winds blow high and strong. 
The flash of the oar, the stroke we keep, 
As we row the old boat along, 
Down the O-h-i-o2” 


Belle, on the contrary, 
with a soprano voice of great range, 
and from her the children always de 
manded “The Pirate’s Serenade,” “Erin’s 
Green Shores,” or some other ballad. 
“We loved her singing, and yet we also 
enjoyed our father’s tuneless roar. There 
was always something deeply dramatic 
in his performance.” 


i is a 

of the which these powerful 
young bordermen loved to sing were 
sad. “Nellie Wildwood,” “Minnie Min 
ton,” “Belle Mahone,” “Lilly Dale,” were 
all concerned with dead or dying maid 
ens or with sweet birds singing o’er a 
grave. Weeping willows and = funeral 
urns invariably ornamented the covers 
of these mournful ditties. Not one 
ing face peered forth from the 
“The Home Diadem.” 


“Lonely like a withered tree, 
What is all the world to me: 
Light and life were all in thee, 
Sweet Belle Mahone,” 


wailed stalwart David and buxom Delia, 
and ready tears moistened TLincoln’s 
tanned, plump cheeks. 

Apparently the only 
they possessed were negro “patters” like 
‘Camptown Race Track” and “Jordan 
Am a Hard Road to Trabbel.” “But in 
addition to the dolorous lyrics I have 
quoted, mother also sang “Three Grains 
of Corn,’ ‘Maggie, Are Ye Sleepin’? ‘Bird 
of the Wilderness,’ and other pieces of 
Irish or English or Scottish origin, and 
the memory of her voice creates a golden 
dusk between the man I am to-day and 
that far-off cottage in the coulée.” 


was gifted 


curious fact that 


SOnLS 


nearly all 


smil 
pages of 


? 


humorous songs 


LI. through 
Was busy with plans for 
land-looking excursion, and no 
was the corn sprouting than he 
across the river into the West. 

“T have no recollection of his depart 
ure,” Lincoln admits, “and yet he must 
have made an exploration of this kind, 
for he discovered and purchased a farm 
in Winneshiek County, Iowa, and began 
active preparations for the migration 
which was set for the following Febru 
ary. Each event of that last autumn in 
the coulée took on special significance, 
for mother, at least, recognized that she 
was about to leave behind her familiar 
things and beloved faces. 

“IT am able to relive with great dis 
tinctness the threshing day of that year, 
for my father had said in my hearing: 
‘This will be the last time that David 
and Frank will ever set a machine in 
my yard.’ 

“For a week Owen and I had looked 
forward to the coming of the machine, 
and on the afternoon of the day ap 
pointed we sat on the fence gazing down 
the road, watching, waiting for the crew, 
and even at the falling of the dusk we 
still hoped to hear the slow rattle of the 
separator’s heavy wheels: but as threshers 
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another 
sooner 
set out 


seeding 
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usually worked all day in the field and 


moved to the next setting after dark. | 
we were just starting (reluctantly) to 


‘climb the wooden hill’ when we heard 
a far-off musical halloo. 

“*There they are!’ exclaimed father, 
getting out his old square tin lantern 
and lighting the candle within it. 

" HE autumn air was sharp, and as 
we had taken off our boots we 
could only stand at the window and watch 
father as he piloted the teams into the 
yard. The light threw fantastic shad- 
ows here and there, now lighting up a 
face, now bringing out the thresher, 
which seemed a weary and sullen mon 
ster awaiting its den. The men’s voices 
sounded loud in the still night, and the 
roused turkeys in the oaks peered about 
on their perches, uneasy, longnecked, 
and querulous. 

“We would gladly have stayed awake 
to greet our uncles, whom we deeply 
loved and admired, but mother got us 
off to bed by saying: ‘You must go to 
sleep now in order to be up early in the 
morning.’ 

“As we lay in our cots under the slop- 
ing, raftered roof we could hear the sur- 
prised cackle of the hens as father 
wrung their innocent necks, and the 
crash of the ‘sweeps’ being unloaded 
rang loud and clear in the night. It was 
all deeply exciting, but at last the dance 
of the lights and shadows on the plas- 
tered wall vanished and we fell asleep. 

“We were awakened at dawn by the 
ringing beat of the iron sledge as the 
men drove the stakes to hold the ‘power’ 
to the ground. The rattle of 
the clash of rods, the clang of iron bars, 
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chains, | 


intermixed with laughter and snatches of | 


through the frosty 
fried sausages 


song, cume sharply 
air, while the smell of 


from the kitchen gave evidence that our | 


busy mother was hurrying the breakfast 
forward. Warned that it was time to 
get up, although it was not yet light, we 
had a sense of being awakened into a 
strange, new world. 

“When we got down to breakfast the 
men had finished their coffee and were 
out in the stack yard hitching the horses 
to the ‘power. Though shivering with 
cold and awed by the dawn, we followed 


eagerly. The rime lay ,White on every 
surface. The frozen ground rang like 


steel-shod feet of the 
horses, and the breath of their nostrils 
rose up in little white puffs of steam 
they seemed to us like sturdy engines hot 
with power. 


iron under the 


‘Father and Uncle David were anx- 
iously awaiting the coming of the help. 


The pitchers were clinging to the stacks 
like blackbirds, and finally, just as the 
east begun to bloom and long streamers 
of red began to unroll along the vast 
gray dome of sky, Uncle Frank lifted 
his voice in a ‘Chippewa war whoop.’ 
“On a still morning like this his voice 
could be heard for miles. Long drawn 
and musical, it sped away over the fields 
and reechoed from the hills announcing 
to all the world that the McTurgs were 
ready for the race. Answers came back 
faintly from the frosty fields, where dim 
figures of laggard hands could be seen 
hurrying over the plowed land: then 


David called: ‘All right. Go ahead!’ and 
the cylinder began to hum. 
HE machine (a ‘J. I. Case’) was 


moved by five pairs of horses at 
tached to a ‘power’ staked to the ground, 
round which they traveled to the left, pull 
ing at the ends of long levers or sweeps. 
The force was carried to the machine by 
means of ‘tumbling rods,’ with ‘knuckle 
joints,” and Uncle Frank stood upon a 
platform above the huge, greasy cog- 
wheels round which the horses moved. 
He was a great figure in our eves. 
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Through the Needle’s Eye 





Genius of Generations 


Doubtless you have heard of the 
famous glass-blowers of Germany— 
men possessed of a peculiar skill that 
none save their sons or grandsons 
can imitate. 


In Rochester, N. Y., is a similar com- 
munity of men whose genius, trans- 
mitted from father to son, has baffled 
all attempts at imitation. 


These artisans do not blow glass. 
They fashion and make Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes for men. They have 
been doing so for almost sixty years, 
and the third generation of their 
genius has passed through the 
needle’s eye. 


It goes without saying that they are 
happy workers, that their shops are 
scientifically right and that the 
methods back of the men are essen- 
tially modern. 


The result is a product into which is 
put much more than workmanship 
and style. The clothes these men make 
are imbued with pride of parentage 
—with the nobility of zealously 
guarded lineage —with character. 


From this has sprung a name that 
flashes to mind when good clothes are 
mentioned, just as does another name 
when good jewels are mentioned, or 
good automobiles, or good railroads. 


The Stein-Bloch Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Boston 


New York Chicago 


This label marks the smartest 
ready-to-wear clothes 
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Athletic Union Suit 


Licensed Under Klosed-Krotch Patents 


aa crotch is permanently 
closed as in a pair of well- 


fitting drawers. It does not 
depend upon buttons to keep it 


_ closed. Never gaps, though 


strained to the limit. Never 
rolls. Never bunches. No edges 


to chafe you. Convenient and 
comfortable. The only garment 
of this style. Light, cool, easy 
fitting. A perfect product of 
this 50-year-old house. $1.00 
and up for men; 50 cents and 
up for boys. 


Other furnishings bearing the WiGat(rey mark of quality include 
Shirts, Gloves, Hosiery, Suspenders, Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, etc. 





Combinette 
Shirt 


WilsarvCres 





A sensible, convenient combination 
for the man on the links or the tennis 
court. Has same patented closed 
crotch as described above. $1.50 
and up, in outdoor fabrics. 





Li d Under Klosed-Krotch Patents Licensed Under Klosed-Krotch Patents 


Combinette 
Pajama 


By using this patented closed crotch a 
satisfactory one-piece pajama has been 

ected. Looks dignified and is com- 
ortable and convenient. Soft materi- 


als—perfectly made. $1.50 and more. 
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“Driving looked like a pleasant job, 
but it was not all fun. It was very 
tiresome to stand on that small platform 
all through the long hours of early fall; 
and on cold November mornings when 


the cutting wind roared down the valley 
sweeping the dust and leaves along the 
road it was far pleasanter to sit on the 
south side of the stack, as we did, and 
watch the horses go round. It was neces- 
sary also that the driver should be a man 
of judgment, for the speed must be kept at 
just the right point. A good driver was 
able to gauge the motion of the cylinder 
by the pitch of its deep bass hum. 


- HERE were always three men who 

went with the machine and were 
properly ‘the threshers.’ My uncles Wil- 
liam and David alternately fed the grain 
into the rolling cylinder or, oil can in 
hand, ‘tended separator.’ The feeder’s 
position was the high place to which we 
all aspired. We stood in silent admira- 
tion of the easy, powerful swing of David's 
body, as he caught the bundles in the 
crook of his arm and spread them out in 
a broad, smooth band upon which the 
eylinder caught and tore like some in- 
satiate monster. David was the ideal 
man in my eyes, grander than my father, 
and to be able to feed a threshing ma- 
chine like that seemed the highest honor 
in my world. 


“It was all poetry to us. We wished 


every day were threshing day. The 
wind blew cold, the clouds went flying 
across the bright blue sky, the straw 


glistened in the sun, the machine howled, 
the dust flew, the whip cracked, and the 
men worked like mad to get the sheaves 
to the feeder and with still greater haste 
to take the straw away from the tail 
end of the machine. The stackers wal- 


lowing to their waists in the straw 
seemed acting for our amusement and 


for no other reason. Slowly the stacks 
of sheaves sank and the straw pile rose. 
Hour by hour the men plied their flash 
ing weapons. 

“At last the call for dinner sounded, 
and Frank began to call, ‘Whoa, there, 
boys!’ holding his long whip before the 
eyes of the teams in order to convince 
them that he really meant them to stop. 
The pitchers stuck their forks down in 
the stack and leaped to the ground. Nick 
Green, the band cutter, drew from his 
wrist the string of his big knife, the men 
slid down from the straw pile, and a 
race began among the teamsters to see 
who should first be unhitched and at the 
watering trough. 


ee HE men took their places with pro 

digious clatter, and their attack on 
the chicken and potatoes was Homeric. 
To us, standing in the corner waiting, it 
seemed that ‘every smitch’ of the chick- 
en was in danger of being eaten up, and, 
as for the pie, we resented every second 
helping which mother gladly responded 
to as a compliment to her cooking. 

“At last even the ‘ga’ntest’ of them 
filled up and left the room and we were 
free to slip into their places. David and 
William returned to the machine to sew 
a belt, or take ‘a bent tooth out of the 
‘concave’ while the other men sat about 
at ease. 

“Nooning was brief. the 
| horses had finished their oats, the roar 
and hum of the cylinder began again, 
and continued steadily all the afternoon 
(its persistence was appalling), till by 
and by the sun sank, big and red, the 
night began to fall, and the wind to die 
out. Then through the rising gloom the 
separator boomed with hollow, weary, 
solemn roar, and the men working in 
sullen silence loomed dim and strange. 
The pitchers high upon the stack of 
| straw, the feeder on his platform, and 
especially the driver on his ‘power,’ ap 
peared disheartened, alien and remote. 
Gray dust covered the handsome face of 
David, changing it into something aged, 
absorbed and stern; only the driver 
voiced a professional cheer as he called 





As soon as 





encouragingly to the teams: ‘Come on, 
Kate! Come on, Dan! Once again now "’ 
“At last William raised the welcome 


” 


ery : ‘All done The men, retiring a little 
way, rested upon their forks. The eylin 
der began to slow down. The driver now 


ealled in a gentle tone: ‘Whoa. lads! 
Steady, boys! Whoa, now!’ But the 
| faithful beasts had been going so long 
and so steadily that they could not at 


onee check their course, and William and 
| father seizing the ends of the sweeps held 
|them. But even then the cylinder hummed 
on, until David, throwing a last sheaf into 
its open maw, choked it into silence. 
“Again the sound of dropping chains 
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and falling iron rods came to our ears, 


and the thud of hoofs as the horses 
walked with laggard gait and _ listless, 
down-falling heads to the barn. The 


men, more subdued than at noon, bathed 
with greater care, taking time to brush 
the dust from beards and clothes. The 
air was crisp, the wind at rest, and in 
the sky—a deep, cloudless blue—a few 
stars shone. 


“OQ UPPER was more orderly than din 

ner. The table, lighted with kero 
sene lamps, the clean white linen, the 
fragrant dishes, the women flying about 
with steaming platters, made a _ very 
hospitable and cheery The men 
were nearly all neighbors’ boys or hands 


scene, 


hired by the month, and my mother 
treated even the wage earners like 
visitors. 

“How bright and warm and fixed it 


all seemed with mother smiling and jok- 
ing, and yet beside the fire my father 
and Uncle David were talking of ‘the 
woods and prairie lands’ of the border, 
and complaining of the hills and narrow 
valleys of Neshonoc. 

“*VYes, I’m going in February,’ father 
was saying. ‘I’ve got the boss farm out 
there. I guess this is the last time you'll 
thresh for me.’ 

“Don’t be too sure of that,’ answered 
David. ‘I'm thinking of going West 
myself.’ 


“Oh, those last autumn days in the 
coulée! How fine they were then—and 
how mellow and remote they have be 
come, now that more than forty years 


have dropped a golden mist upon them. 
From this distance I cannot understand 
how my father brought himself to leave 
that farm, those friendly hills, 
even for the glorious savannas of the 
sunset plain. 


$6 EARLY all of the other events of 

our last autumn in Neshonoe 
have slipped into the dim gulf, but I 
am able to relive vaguely our last visit 
to the home of Gran’pap MeTurg. It 
was Thanksgiving Day, and follows 
closely on this threshing scene. Like a 
canvas by Rembrandt one side only of 
its figures is defined—the other half melts 
away in shadow. My world was still 
very small and dimly lighted. It was 
bounded on the west by the Minnesota 
bluffs and on the east by the village of 
Neshonoe. To the north, than a 
mile away, rose a prodigious range of 
mountains; to the south was a great city. 
All else was mystery. 

“*Well, Duncan,’ gran’dad began. ‘So 
ye’re plannin’ to go West, air ye? 

ahs as I get all my grain 
and hogs marketed I'm going to pull out 
for my new farm in Iowa.’ 

“*Ye’d better stick to the old valley,’ 
said my grandfather with a little touch 
of sadness in his voice. ‘Ye'll find none 
better.’ 

“My father was 
this. ‘That’s all very well for the few 
who have the level land in the middle 
of the valley,’ he said sharply, ‘but how 
about us who are crowded into the 
coulées? You should see the farm I have 
in Winneshiek. Not a hill on it big 
enough for a boy to coast on. It’s right 
on the edge of Looking Prairie, 
and I have a spring of water, and a fine 
grove of trees just where I want them 
not where they have to be grubbed out.’ 

“‘But ye belong here, Duncan,’ re- 
plied gran’dad. ‘Ye were married here, 
your childer were born here. Ye'll find 
no such friends in the West as ve have 
here in Neshonoc. And Belle will miss 
the family.’ 

“My father laughed. ‘Oh, you'll all 
come along. Dave has the fever already 
Even William is likely to catch it.’ 


good 


less 


as soon 


disposed to resent 


Glass 


“ LID Hugh sighed deeply. ‘I hope 

ye’re wrong,’ he answered. ‘I'd like 
to spend me last days here with me sons 
and daughters around me, sich as are left 
to me.” Here his voice became sterner. 
‘It’s the curse of our country—this con 
stant moving, moving. I'd have been bet 


ter off had I stayed in Ohio, though 
Neshonoe seemed very beautiful to me 
the first time I saw it.’ 

“At this point David came in, and 


everybody shouted, ‘Did you stop them’? 
referring, of the runaway 
team. 

“*T did,’ he replied with a smile. ‘But 
how about the oysters and the turkey? 
I’m holler as a beech log.’ 

“The fragrance of the soup thoroughly 
awakened even Owen, and when we drew 
around the table in the little lean-to 
kitchen each face shone with the light 
of peace and plenty, and no one alluded 


course, to 
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66 : °199 “Give me a quart of oil” (2) The condition of the chassis. (3) 
a Ive me a uart O Oo increases Maintenance Cost re eee Seer 
ited oe . , The motor is the vital part of the 
= ; If the oil s quality is low, a larger car. The motor condition, therefore, is 
, ° . quantity is necessary to maintain a st i ti 
= This careless request may bring costly penalties film. ' fap «gg 
a At a recent sale in New York City, 
The If its body is incorrect, you have in- second-hand cars of uniformly promi- 
hed complete protection for the moving nent makes were auctioned off. The 
ish parts. bodies were in good condition. The 
The pS Sterne ee Ne “a7 a prices of the cars originally ranged 
in In either cas excessive friction-drag from about $2000 to $5000. The ae lling 
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~ ach ge s 2, our fuel anc os 
RIC TION repair bills mount up. Why? Because “4 motors and other 
: moving parts were badly worn. 
= my po alee ye - ra — mn Was the wear due to long service? 

The garage man comes out. aT ad) +p)? ‘ , ave Me & QUArE OF ON. No. The age of most of these cars dis- 
the ive me a quart of oi yy ~aet ; 

The 4 Se. AMR da errant aan Pie ; 3 rover iat. remature wear was 
out Phe motorist says, “Give me a quart invites Wear of Wiist-Pins en ” peter adel al as 
ery of oil. ‘ Give me a quart of oil . 
nen His “quart of oil” is poured into the Wrist-pin lubrication is reduces Second-Hand Value It is safe to say the owners of these 
nds erank-case, or reservoir. The car goes a difficult problem and little : cars had used the common expression 
her on. understood. What fixes the selling price of a used “Give me a quart of oil.” They paid 
+1. , : . Wn . , ear? (1) The condi > ! t rice ° ir carelessness 
ike No doubt the motorist thinks he has rhe location of the wrist- ™ ) The condition of the motor. a high price for their carelessness. 

amply protected the 1500-odd parts of pins within the heated! a 
| it his motor. pistons and the slight angular motion How to secure the correct 
jok- Far fr ‘ , - . of the bushings demand an oil whicl ° 
Mar from it. One of the surest ways d gs demand an which l f 
~ to invite friction-drag and motor trouble will — — yet —— the ol or your car 
1e : s , sy? ‘ ar » "ae j : ‘ 
; “tins . . ‘ proper film between the pins and . . 
ler. is to say, “Give me a quart of oil. bushings. O not say “Give me a quart of specified has been thoroughly proven 
‘OW “Gi ! i”? Quick d , oil.” by practical tests. 
uick damag y ? i i , ‘ 

: = me a quar! of of Pe to Baer: oR = “Astios if = - You want an oil whose body is cor- Make a note of the grade of Gargoyle 
ner invites Low of Power courage wrist in teen : oom cata rect and whose quality is best suited Mobiloil specified in this Chart for 
out Escape of explosion past oa de siete I . pod, arene 9 to the requirements of your motor. your car. Then make sure that you 
wll eer : - it is only necessary to say, “Give me a 7 ret it j 

the piston rings, —_ . quart of oil.” Ask for that oil and get it. 5B ‘ 
compression and loss o You will then give your 
red , * a : =e Relow we print, in part, our Chart & : your motor oil of 
— frequently rerun “Give me uart of il” of Automobile Recommendations body and quality which will yield you 
est from oil of incorrect body. rer: mes aT & : a the fullest power, the greatest freedom 
The power-loss is felt most invites Carbon Deposit This Chart is the result of the most from friction, and the greatest pleas- 
the on heavy roads and on the hills. Guesswork won't elimi far-reaching and thorough study of — ure in motoring. 
SS iS ? ‘ = Oro 2 "Q . ‘ 
0 You can get full compression—com- weiies tis Geen a lubrication that has ever If your car is not listed below, send 
= e e » a ¢ 7 
“ plete power—only by using oil whose " 4 een made. for our complete Chart of Recommend- 
ars P > € 
~e body suits your motor, «1 ~—, b ager 4 and It was prepared by a company whose ations. 
mM. : ie bod) 1e mus P “—e scientific Ao ‘ P . 
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F you're a policy- 
holder in any old- 
line life - insurance 
company (except one), 
you've contributed to 
an annual fund for 
agency-expense which 
in 1912 amounted 
to more than 
$60,000,000. 
You'll never get 
your contribution back 
or any part of it— 
now; but you need 
never pay it out again 
—you can save it— 
if you will steer clear 
of life-insurance agents 
and deal direct with 
theonenon-agency 
institution in 
America—the 
Postal Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


COLLIER’S FOR 


Want your share of that $60,000,000 fund? 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 
because 


ist. Commission Dividends rang- 
ing, on whole-life policies, up to 


40% 


of the premium go to policy- 
holders the first year 

2d. Renewal-Commission Divi- 
dends and Office-Expense Sav- 
ings « overed by the 


1% 


guaranteed dividends co to Pol- 
& yholders In subsequent years 
ad. The Usual contingent policy- 
dividends, based on the Com- 
pany’s earnings, «till further 
reduce the cost each year after 
the first. 





HE Company's 

Health Bureau 
also performs a most 
important service in 
health - conserva- 
tion by issuing timely 
Health Bulletins for the 
benefit of its policy- 
holders, and by pro- 
viding, for those who 
so desire, one free 
medical exami- 
nation each year 
—a privilege not ac- 
corded by any other 
company. 


It will thus be seen 
that the Postal Life 
Saves You Money 
and Safeguards 
Your Health. 


It will be well worth your while to find out just what the wy ay will do for you on any Standard 
e 


form of policy—whole life, limited-payment life, endowment, joint-lif 

















POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 








For quick action simply write and say : 
**Mail full insurance parliculars for my age 
as per advertisement in Collier’s for April 
1 8th, and be sure to give 

1. Your Full Name. 
2. Your Occupation. 
3. The exact Date of Birth. 

The Compehy will promptly send you (by 
mail only) figures for your age with the amount 
of dividends guaranteed; also additional policy 
dividends now being paid, showing the Postal’s 
low net cost. 

No agent will be sent to visit you; the 
Company does not employ agents. By dealing 
direct, you get the benefit of the commission 
other companies pay the agent. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau Street, New York 


, monthly-income, or child's welfare. 





Strong Postal Points 


First: Standard policy- 
reserves, now nearly 
$10,000,000. /nsurance in 
force neariy $50,000,000. 
Second: 0/d-line /e- 
gal reserve insurance 
not fraternal or assessment. 
Third: S/andard policy- 
provisions, approved by the 
State Insurance Department. 
Fourth: Operates under 
strict Stale requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 
Fifth: Aich medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau arranges 
one free medical examina 
tion each year, if desired 

















REPUBLIC 


TREAD 
PAT. SEPT 15.22, 





1908 23, Ab 


9 i 2 0959 LS 


Mileage 
Republic quality tires are made for 
They are honestly 
made tosell at honest pricesand they 
do produce mileage. 
Staggard Tread Non-skid and the 
Republic Plain Tread are undis- 
puted leaders in tiredom. 
are in doubt about your choice just 
ask the man who uses Republics. 
Isn't that a fair proposition’ 
Isn’t that just good business sense ? 
Start the season right by equip- 
ping your car with quality tires. 
REPUBLIC 
“WM TREAD 
is a strictly quality tire 
of a 





quality people. 


built 
lighter type: 
recent adc 


for cars 


this 


need 
tire. 


great 


It 


ition to the 


Republic family but 
already it has attained 
a popularity that is 


truly remarkable. 
you have a light car you 
mileage 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 
BRANCHES & AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 












The Republic 


If you 


is a 


If 
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APRIL 18, 1914 


Se 


to the fact that this was the last Thanks- 
giving which the MeTurgs and Stewarts 
would be able to hold in the old valley. 

“Slowly, one by one, the men drew 
back and returned to the sitting room, 
leaving the women to wash up the dishes 
and put the kitchen to rights. David 
and Frank seized the opportunity to ask 
my father to tell them again of the trip 
he had made, of the lands he had seen, 
and the farm he had purchased, and 
their young hearts were fired with desire 
of the level lands toward the sunset. In 
their visions the meadows were filled 
with game and the fat land needed only 
to be tickled to laugh into harvest. 


AID David: ‘As soon dad and 

Frank are settled on his new farm 
in Lewis's valley I am going West also. 
There’s only room for one of us at home, 
and I’m tired of climbing these hills. I 
want a place of my own. And besides, 
from all you say of that wonderful wheat 
country in the West a threshing machine 


as 


would do wonderfully well.’ 

“As the women came in the men 
stopped talking of the migration, and 
my father called out, ‘Come, Dave! Get 


out the fiddle—let’s have some music.’ 

“This was the best part of it all for 
me. David could make even that humble 
cabin mystical with the play of his bow. 
True, his pieces were very simple— 
mainly old dance tunes, melodies which 
had passed from fiddler to fiddler until 
they had become veritable folk songs— 
pieces like ‘Money Musk,’ ‘Honest John,’ 
‘Haste to the Wedding,’ and many others 
whose names were lost. But he had the 
gift of putting into even the simplest 
song an emotion which thrilled us all. 

“Later he twanged the strings like a 
guitar, as an accompaniment to my Aunt 
Delia and my mother, who sang ‘Nellie 
Wildwood,’ ‘Belle Mahone,’ 
ton,’ and, at my father’s demand, ‘Just 
Before the Battle, Mother,’ ‘The Battle 
Cry of Freedom,’ and the ‘Day of Jubilee.’ 
With these stirring war songs, the walls 
pulsed with patriotic sound. Even grand- 
father joined in the stirring refrain: 
“Tt must be now the kingdom a-comin’ 

In the year of jubilo, 

“*Now let’s have 
Legions, Boys,’’ my 
and after a little hesitation my 


“O’er the Hills in 
father called out, 
mother 


lifted her sweet voice in the words: 
“Cheer up, brothers, as we go 
O’er the mountains, Westward ho! 
“And they all joined in the ringing 
refrain: 
““Then o’er the hills in legions, boys, 
Fair Freedom's star 
Points to the sunset regions, boys, 


Ha, 


“Among all of those who sang or lis- 
tened only my father beamed with entire 
satisfaction. He had marched and won. 
David and Frank, with a longing to go, 
felt themselves fastened to the little 
valley in which their grandsire lived, 
and my mother and Aunt Sophia, and 


ha, haha” 


perhaps even Delia herself, acknowledged | 


ir this song the spirit of migration which 
meant deprivation, 
ing for them. 


Then mother 


“Oh, the winds howl mad outdoors. 
The clouds hurry past, 
The giant trees sway to and fro 
Beneath the sweeping blast.’ 


“And all joined in the chorus: 


‘*We will gather round the fire 

And we'll pile the wood on higher. 

Let the song and jest go round; 
What care we for the storm 
When the fireside is so warm 

And pleasure here is found, 

“And 
subdued, 
for which 
strangely 


Sang: 


SNOW 


mellowed and 
choosing tunes 
names—melodies 
full of longing 


his soul 
again played, 
he had no 
sweet and sad, 
cries, voicing something which I dimly 
felt but could not understand. At the 
moment he was the somber Scotch High- 
lander, the true Celt; and as he sat there 
absorbed, intent, his black eyes glowing, 
his great head drooping abcve his instru- 


David, 


ment, my heart bowed before him. He 
was my hero, the handsomest, most 
romantic figure in my life. He played 
‘Maggie, Air Ye Sleepin’?’ and the wind 
outside went to my soul. Voices cried 
to me out of the illimitable hill-land 
forests—voices that pleaded: 

**Oh, let me in, for loud the linn 


Goes roarin o'er the moorland craggy.’ 


“He appeared to forget us, even 
young wife. His eyes looked away 


his 


ceadtetateeds | is hel off "wrnrnrnnnonenenerevnveeeve 











‘Minnie Min- | 


loneliness, and suffer- | 


into | 





In the I-P line of 1,700 [iam 


.oose-Leaf Devices Fi 

and Forms—Led- 
gers, Invoice Books, 
Cash Books, Price 

Books, Stenographic 

Books, Journals, 

Memo Books for 

Business Houses, 
Salesmen, Doctors, En- 
gineers and almost every 
imaginable purpose 
there is a device or form 
that will undoubtedly 
solve your loose-leaf 
problems. 

If you now have a 
Loose-Leaf Device 
or Form problem don’t 
bother trying to solve it 
yourself—don’t waste 
money on high-priced 
system specialists and 
made-to-order material. 
See your dealer or 
write us at once—see the 
1,700 I-P items. 


Ready-Made 
at Stock Prices 


If you make the mistake 
of purchasing special 
Forms and Devices, 
you will forever be 
compelled to have 
all necessary ad 
ditional Forms 
made to order. No 
matter what kind 
of an I-P Form or Device 
you require, your dealer 
or we can supply 
you from stuck, 
at stock prices. 
We can also make 
special Devices and 
Forms, at reason- 
able prices, for any 
firm now having a sat 
isfactory system. 


See Your Dealer 


or Write Us 


Don’t think 



































































your busi 


ness is ‘‘different.’’ There 

i hardly a neeivable 
requirement that our ex 

perts have not prepared 

for. Remember that every a 
conceivable Loose-Leaf — 
Device and Form problem [ie 
can be solved only by the i, 


I-P line, 
Every I-P item designed by 
our OWD expert account 


— 








ants and guaranteed oe 
accurate, scientific z 
and durable, or they 4 
shy Will be replaced at HS 
\ our expense, This 
IN guarantee tis a 


backed by the 
largest Loose- 
Leaf manu- 
facturers in 
the 7 
are a $1,2 
te institation. 
See your dealer or write us tc 
! } day—see how we make it easy 
1 and inexpensive for any firm, 
large or small, to 
possess a Loose-Leatf 
system, 


IRVING-PITT 
MFG. CoO, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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REMENTZ 


is the name stamped on the back of the only 


COLLAR BUTTONS 


so good that the manufactu 
A New one free in exchange for every one 
that is broken or damaged from any cause, 
whether it is one or ten years after purchase, 
The Reason: It isso made thatit cannot break, 
and contains more Gold than any other button. 
Every dealer handling Krementz Collar But- 
tons is authorized to make good this 
guarantee wit! 


14K Rolled Gold Plate 
10K Solid Gold 
14K ’ 





rers dare to say: 









broad 






it a question 






25 cts 
$1.00 
$1.50 


Always ask for Krementz Collar Buttons 
avd look for the name on the back 


To be found at your dealers. 
Descriptive booklet on rc quest. 


~ Krementz & Co. 


4% Chesinut St. Newark. Nd. 





























. With Our 
MAKE MONEY Making Photos "}‘"..°: 
Snvention, the Veneers Ever Ready Camera. 
‘ect on t 
Gaappee with fm or meget +e, Oh she wd for 
delivery in less th 
NO EXPERIENCE “NECESSARY 
Get lato a good, clean, respectable business of 
your own 1nd become Independent. BIG nongy 
as aie, carnivals. po . pienics, resorts, any whe bh 
” poms fram to nit i eae 
Write Today for Free Pr and Catalogue 
THE gew Fons FERKOTYPE co, 
Dept. A cey oo © 
Dept aan xe ATTY Halated &., Chicago, Lu. 


ell at 14 
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| Sincerity Clothes 


Sincerity Suits Are 


Individually Made 


Every craftsman adds 
his share of hand. tail- 
ored individuality to 
a Sincerity garment. 
Each is cut and made 
with one especial per- 
son in mind. 


LLL CCL A TU RN NS 


Each line and part of a 
Sincerity Clothes 


suit is shaped and propor- 
tioned to his figure—the 
short man’s with an eye 
to having him appear 
taller, the slim man’s to 
make him seem more 
robust. So each Sincerity 
suit represents the skill 
of many master tailors 
seeking to make you a 
garment that will not only 
mould your figure but 
best reflect your person- 
ality. 








A post card brings our 
-booklet “Clothes Ideals” 
and our dealer’s name. 


Kuh. Nathan & Fischer Co. 
Chicago 
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| cK T all lies in the unchanging realm of 
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gray storms. Vague longing ached in 
his throat. Life was a struggle; Love 
a torment. He stopped abruptly, and 


put the violin into its box, fumbling with 
the catch to hide his emotion. 


"7 Y father broke the tense silence 

with a prosaic word. ‘Well, well! 
Look here, it’s time you youngsters were 
asleep. Sophia, where are you going to 
put these children?’ 

“Aunt Sophia, a trim little woman 
with brown eyes, looked at us reflective- 
ly. ‘Well, now, I don’t know. I guess | 
we'll have to make a bed for them on the | 
floor.’ 

“This was done, and for the first time 
in my life I slept before an open fire. 
As I snuggled into my blankets with my 
face turned to the blaze I defied the 
dark presence of the night and pine-land 
wilderness to the North. 

“I was awakened in the early light by 
Uncle David building the fire, and then 
came my father’s call and the hurly- 
burly of good cheer and greetings from 
old and young. The tumult lasted till 
breakfast was called, and everybody who 
could find place sat around the table 
and attacked the venison and potatoes 
which formed the meal. I do not re- 
member our leave-taking or the ride 
homeward. I bring to mind only the 
desolate cold of our kitchen, into which 
we tramped late in the afternoon, sit- | 
ting in our wraps until the fire began | 
to roar within its iron cage. | 

“Oh, winds of the winter night! Oh, | 
firelight and the shine of tender eyes! | 
How far away you seem to-night! 





“'So faint and far, 
Each dear face shineth as a star.’ | 
| 


“Oh, you by the Western sea and you | 
of the South beyond the reach of Christ 
mas snow, do not your hearts hunger 
like mine to-night for that Thanksgiv- 
ing Day among the trees? For the glance 
of eyes undimmed by tears, for the hair 
untouched with gray? 


the past—this land of my childhood. 
Its charm, its strange dominion cannot 
return save in the poet’s reminiscent 
dream. No money, no railway train can 
take us back to it. It did not, in truth, 
exist; it was a magical world, born of 
the mystical union of youth and firelight, 
of music and the voice of moaning winds 
a union which can never come again 
to you or me, father, uncle, brother, till 
the coulée meadows bloom again, un- 
scarred by spade or plow.” 





The next installment, “Woods and Prairie 
Lands,” will appear in an early issue 


I as 
Tyranny of Beauty 


(Continued from page 10) | 





her first demonstration: made one tre- 
mendous spurt and got across. Within 
forty-eight hours of our arrival she had 
selected and rented a tiny place in a 
“nossible’” neighborhood—a mere crack 
between two walls—and we were a New 
York establishment. 


HE could not take a lease, but paid 

one month’s rent in advance—forty 
dollars—on the perfectly clear understand- 
ing that if she succeeded she'd lease, 
sent a man to clean and scrub that same 
night and moved in next day while the 
paper hanger was clothing it in ten-cents- 
a-roll pink paper. All the fixtures in the 
place—a hundred dollars’ worth—were 
put in by an installment company, she 
paying ten dollars down and the rest 
monthly, and the towels by the towel 
supply company. Her only property in the 
whole place was one thousand jars of Zulu 
and my typewriter set in a little cubby- 
hole in the rear with a window on a shaft 
and a curtain across secluding a five-by 
six space which she call an office. 

As the deal stood, she had risked one 
month’s rent, my wages, and the install- 
ment. If she failed, the installment com- 
pany would step in and she'd step out— 
that was all there was toit. She wouldn't 
even spend money to have a sign put up 
and the only announcement of the arrival 
of the Del Mar Parlors was a cardboard 
sign in the window painted by myself. 
The one thing she spent money for was 
pink paper—she had had to refit at her 
own expense because of not leasing—and 
five dollars’ worth of pink paper roses 
which she handed to her customers as a 
souvenir of the visit. She had gambled a 
month’s rent and expenses, a month's 
brains and energy against the vanity of 


APGtit. 8s, 


With the two-speed gear, the flexi- 
bility, suppleness and pulling power 
of the motor are increased to a 
wonderful degree. 

The quick pick-up and instant 
throttling down to a walking pace 
likewise are predominant two- 





“It’s an Indian Twin Two-Speeder’’ 


For five years the Indian Two-Speed Gear has been rolling 
up a great record. For five years it has been submitted to 
the severest test of all—actual use. | 


_ Sndlan Motocycle 


Two-Speed Gear is not offered as a 1914 improvement but 
as a thoroughly tried and true mechanical feature whose 
engineering principles are firmly established as standard 
practice both at home and abroad. The Indian Two-Speed Model is 
the supreme type of motorcycle, 
endowed with the qualifications to conquer any road, regardless of 
surface conditions, but it furthermore possesses the power to make 
a fast getaway from standstill, midway on tortuous grades, and gain 
speed every foot of the way to the top. 


The 1914 illustrated Catalog will be sent you, free, upon request 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 802 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Branches and Service Stations—Chicago Dallas Kansas City Minneapolis 
tlanta Denver Toronto Melbourne London 
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because not only is it heavily 


speed features especially appreci- 
ated in congested traffic. 

The Indian Two-Speed Gear is a 
certainty—and you should not be 
satisfied with anything less than a 
known and proved mechanical achieve- 
ment. 


San Francisco 
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You have 


to think 
before firing 


The Smith & Wesson Automa- 
tic is fundamentally different from all 
others. The automatic safety is un- 
der the trigger guard. \t cannot be 
operated by the same pressure that 
pulls the trigger. Neither can it be 
released by direct pressure of the 
hand in grasping the butt. : 


nt 


Smith & Wesson | 


Automatic ee 


“ The gun that makes you think’’ 
Requires a double motion of the middle finger to release the automatic safety. This 


motion can be made only with definite purpose. 


No one can discharge the Smith & 


Wesson unintentionally. And the hand operated, non-automatic safety makes the gun 


doubly site. 
impossible to pull the trigger. 


Easiest to load 


With it the mechanism can be locked completely, so that it is mechanically 


The recoil spring can be instantly disconnected so that the ‘bolt’ may be drawn 


back and pistol loaded with little effort,a feature found in no other automatic. 


And 


you can easily tell whether or not the gun is loaded. 


Easiest to clean 





By releasing a simple, but, unique catch, the Smith & Wesson may be opened up 


for cleaning without removing a single part. 


put the whole gun out of commission. 


The special caliber 





No chance to lose some tiny screw and 


Protects you automatically from cheap or unsuitable ammunition. The S. &-W. .35 
Automatic Cartridge is made especially for this gun. 


Add to these features S. & 


W. mechanical perfection and S. & W. accuracy, and you 


have the superior Smith & Wesson Automatic, the gun you should own. 


Ask your dealer for it to-day. 


Write for free booklet describing gun in deiail 


SMITH & WESSON, 721 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


a — _ 


For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms 
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ERE is an Oxford with those 

*“custom’’ niceties of fashion 

and finish that appeal to the 
man who likes his shoes to accentuate 
his individuality. 


*“‘AVENUE”’ Black Russia Oxford—$5 


Ebony-finished Black Russia; toe looks narrow, but is 
high and roomy; tip and vamp perforated and finished 
with a ‘‘saw tooth’’ edge; low, square heel; outside 
extension sole with ‘“‘file stitch’? on edge; invisible 
eyelets and round cords for trim lacing. 


Exclusive Custom Styles 
$4 and up 


There are 100 Exclusive Regal Stores and 900 Accredited 
Regal Agents. Write for our Spring Style Book—it's free. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


270 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 




















~~" += )~« —for tire troubles 


The Remedy —/or costly puncture-caused delays 
—for frequent, expensive inner-tube replacements— 


LE E PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRES 


PNEUMATIC 
Nota troublesome outer covering to kill resiliency—not an inner casing 


Lee Patents 
to be attached—but an extra service pneumatic tire which gives you all 
that any other tire does, plus freedom from punctures. A pneumatic tire 
that is protecting others from punctures at one-fifth of a cent per mile. 


















Thousands of motorists call Lee Puncture-Proof Pneumatics ‘‘the tires 
that put the sure in pleaswre’’—there are 3,200 puncture-proof reasons 
why. Every reason a specially treated armor-steel disc, imbedded in 
rubber, in overlapping layers, with heavy fabric between—which makes 


friction and heating impossible. 
“Vanadium” Rubber 


Made, like all Lee tires, of the 


live, extra-dense, doubly tough 

—the newly discovered Lee product which assures longer life, greater 
resiliency and comparative freedom from oil-rotting. Considerably over 
size of average moulded tire. 


Furnished with regular tread, or the Lee “Zig-Zag” Non-Skid, ‘‘ Master 
of Slippery Situations.’’ Sold under an absolute 


“Puncture-Proof or Money-Back” Guarantee 


which assures you of freedom from punctures, or the return of every 
extra penny you paid for insurance against them. You can’t lose-— 
you have much to gain. 


; Write now—before you forget it—for a copy of that guarantee, and Illustrated 
Pamphlet D—with full details on construction and owners’ reports of service. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


So!d in every leading city. 
Simply look ap “‘Lee Tires’’ 
in your ‘phone book. 
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es | 
the women of New York. I trembled and | 
she exulted, though she was there to win 
on her terms, or go back to Columbus, | 
disgraced in her own eyes. So she piled 
her thousand jars of Zulu in the window 
and put a sign over them: “Beauty— 
Only a dollar a jar.” Put another sign 
over that: “You can be beautiful for one | 
dollar.” Put another sign over that: 
“Madam, stop! Come in and let me show 


you how beautiful you can be!” with- 
holding the price on that for obvious 
reasons. I painted’ the signs on black 


cardboard in pink and purple touched 
out with gold. Andwenamed ourcrack be- 
tween the walls “The Little Pink Shop.” 
New York responded. Whether it was 
through astonishment at the paper roses, 
the price of the pink jars, the novelty of 
the skin food that, with a change of 
name, was guaranteed to repair scrawny 
necks and arms, “Nature’s own bust 
developer,” or madame herself behind the | 
jars, or The Little Pink Shop as a whole, 
I can hardly say; the combination, proba- | 
bly. The main thing was that custom 
came from the first hour and stayed. 
Three mohths from our starting totally 
unknown in a crack between two walls | 
we were not only a going but a paying 
concern, and knew that we had arrived. 


ADAME—we were soon calling her 

that even at home—-gave the facials 
herself at that time, partly because she 
was obliged to save everywhere at first 
to make The Little Pink Shop pay its 
way without assistance from other 
sources, but mainly because she meant 
to learn all the tricks of the beauty 
business and particularly what went with 
the customer once you had her in your 
chair—that is the “dope’—and teach it 
to assistants who should one day con- 
stitute the staff of the large establish- 
ment she saw in the near future. She 
had no regular instruction in this, but 
she picked it up by going to various 
other beauty parlors and taking a treat- 
ment of one sort or another; she also 
bought their preparations and took them 
to a chemist to find out what was in 
them in order to imitate such as she 
thought had sale in them. 


How a Hobby 


Outgrew Itself 


It has long been a 
hobby of mine to 





select tobaccos out of the 
commonplace. 
Friends who smoked and 


liked my private Havana have 
relied on me for years for their 
supplies. The circle of users 
has grown until what began as 
a pastime has now become a 
serious business undertaking. 

So I have decided to com- 
mercialize my hobby. And I 
can now offer to those who 
love an exceptional smoke a 
wider choice of cigars than 
heretofore. There are ten dif- 
ferent blends, made up to suit 
varying tastes—each with the 
same unusual Havana base— 
each a cigar of exquisite flavor 
and aroma. 

1 have no salesmen’s salaries 
or expenses to pay. So you 
will find my prices surprising- 
ly low. I ship to you direct 
at pretty close to my original 
cost. And if you are a critical 
smoker you will be delighted 
to get the very cigar you most 
enjoy. Imakearather extraor- 
dinary offer below. It will pay 
you to take advantage of it. 


Five Cigars Free 

If you will send me 10 cents, to- 
wards forwarding expenses, I wil 
mail you trial cigars Panetela 
shape — my private “J. Ww.” 
monogram brand. Smoke five with 
me—convince yourself. If they 
please you I will send future sup- 
plies at my low Parcel Post price: 
$5 per hundred, $2.60 per 50, all 
charges prepaid. Other shapes 
and lends at correspondingly 
low prices. Use your letter-head, 
please—stating your position —or 
your business card, and write now 
for these cigars. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
828 Lockwood Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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She had fully appreciated two things 
by this time—that with Zulu as a pilot | 
we ought to be able to carry a whole | 
string of other preparations at a rela- 
tively small expense; and that parlors 


and laboratories not only gave her prep- | 
| 


arations a better standing on the market, 
but an establishment offered a great field 
for the sale of beauty in many other 
forms besides creams and lotions; that 
is, she used Zulu to draw customers for 
treatments, and treatments to make 
friends for Zulu and spread its fame. 
Either business alone would have proved 
lucrative under her management; play- 


her a fortune. And to the end of learn- 
ing how to catch the women with the 
chair and bring them back for beauty 
and more beauty and all sorts and con- 
ditions of beauty she put in three months 
of the hardest work of her life. 
“Certainly, madam, we can remove 
wrinkles—but not in one treat- 
ment.” “Yes, madam, we can cure that 
double chin—but not in one treatment.” 
“Of course, madam, I can guarantee you | 
a beautiful complexion—but not in one |} 
treatment.” I must have heard those | 
phrases a thousand times when I was 
not at home manufacturing—they were 
as much a part of our stock Zulu. 
Nothing could ever be done for a woman 
in one treatment except a hair dye—that 
was a one treatment job and cost ac- 
cordingly. Five dollars for the first dye 
and one dollar for retouching—that had 
to be done weekly. To keep dyed hair in 
good condition it ought to be done every 
five or six weeks—six times a 
least—and retouched forty or fifty, and 
there are thousands of women in New 
York who spend this amount annually on 


those 


as 


| hair alone; it is part of the game, and 
| less than half of what goes for Turkish 
man- | 


baths, various forms of massage, 
icuring, and toilet preparations. 


* was in the matter of hair dye that 
madame received a lesson that decided 
her policy of “cheap and harmless” in 
all her subsequent’ preparations. A lady 
who had been in for several facials 





| ful 


thought she'd have her hair dyed. 
Madame had never dyed a head in her 
life, so after making an appointment for 
the next afternoon, she rushed off to 


another professional to take a lesson and | 
* | brought back the dye her acquaintance 


recommended. 
| The operation was apparently success- 
and the lady’s hair perfect when 


—— 
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| 
ing into each other’s hands they brought | 
| 


year at | 
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Dutch Boy White Lead % 


mixed with Dutch Boy lin- 
seed oil makes paint thin as 
paper, opaque as ivory—puts 
a metal mantle about your 
house. It preserves, beauti- 
fies, lasts without cracking. 


Paint Adviser No. 76 


tells about wood surfaces 
and suitable paints, how 
to estimate cost, etc. 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Cincinnati 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh) 





Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL . 
Head of Physiology 

N. W. Univ. Medical School 

Plain Truths of Sex Lifeand 

Eugenics, according to latest 

Medical Science Researches, 


All About Sex Matters 


What young women and 
i-- Book All men, fathers and mothers, 
eed te Read all others need to know 


(Illustrated; 320 pages) Scentihe Sex Facts Hitherte Misunderstood 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. D-105, Philadelphia, Pa.U. 8. A. 
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THE PLAZA 


NEW YORK 
Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 


The World’s Most Luxurious Hotel 


FRED STERRY, Managing Director 
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Your rooms 
always at 70° 


During April, May and all other less 
severe weather months the sudden 
southerly winds or the dead calms 
affect more frequently the correct 
burning of your heater-fire and make 
it harder to control just the exact 
amount of heat needed. It is then, 
particularly, that you’ll enjoy the com- 
fort and the fuel-economy of the 


LPF AK ow REGITHERM 


Asin coldest weather the RESITHERM holds 
your rooms at even temperature, so in less 
severe weather you have just the warmth 
needed—no overheating — no underheating — 
and no fuel waste. Even the slightest outdoor 
temperature variation is immediately detected 
and offset by the REGITHERM, which 
instantly acts on the draft- and check-damp- 
ers, supplying, the Boiler with more or less 
draft. Your radiators then throw out the exact 
amount of heat needed. REGITHERM is 
all metal; has no diaphragms, no machinery, no 
batteries to replenish—never needs repairing. 
You never need run to cellar to fix dampers. 
REGITHERM soon pays for itself in coal 
savings. Easily added to an old heating 
outfit. 

Ask for free booklet—‘*‘ New Heating Aids ’’— 
also tells about NORWALL Air Valves (keep 
your radiators free of air without fussing with 
them); SYLPHON Packless Radiator Valves, 
(easy-turning, always tight ); and other valu- 
able improvements. 
For paint-rooms, bind- 
eries, bakeries, dry - 
kilns, etc. REGI- 
THERM or SYL- 
PHON Tank Regula- 
tors keep air or liquids 
at any high or low de- 
gree wanted. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (}OMPANY 
Write Department K CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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15 Mays Free Use 


Freight Prepaid 


A Piedmont 

Southern Red CedarChest 
is the finest birthday, weddin 
or graduation gift. Protects furs and woole 
Ras Ra ay ut and damp. A use — 
a 

Write for iflustrated "catalow showing all designs, 

special low prices. Postpaid, FRE 
























for yourself 
the superiority of 
Venus Perfect Pencils, 
One test means that you 
will use them always. 
Venus Perfect Pencils 
never vary in any de- 
gree, They are always 
uniform. 
Let us send you a 
FREE Sample _ 
i 
i 










Write for Soft, 
Medium or Hard 


American Lead Pencil Co., 222 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


9%!) : 


Help clothes fit; make 
shoulders happy 


‘*Satisfaction or money back”’ 








Be sure “Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., tt Mass. 
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| she left 





our parlor; but next morning 
came tearing back swathed in a dense 
her hair had turned bright purple 
night! 


she 
veil 
over 


near swooning when 
but she had the pres 
ence of mind to declare that the trouble 
was “not with the dye—couldn’t be—for 
the dye was pure vegetable matter.” 

“The trouble is your blood, madam,” 
she stoutly asserted. “You have uric acid. 
Over night the acid worked up into the 
roots of the hair from the blood and this 
is the result. You should have told me— 
and if you had I would have warned you 

I always do when a customer has uric 
acid in the blood—that it isn’t safe to 
dye the hair—the uric acid invariably 
turns the dye. This would have hap- 
pened with any dye you’d used, and if 
my dye hadn’t been pure as the driven 
snow your hair would have been bright 
green instead of a hardly noticeable 
shade of purple.” 

She insisted to me afterward that she 
got this glib explanation out of a medical 
work, but I’ve always believed she got it 
out of her Irish. At any rate it served 
her turn—the trouble was with the dye, 
of course—as it is with all the others 
that turn on the hair in a few hours, 
and some of the dyes are far worse than 
that, containing lead or silver 
or other poisonous ingredient, 
ducing a variety of ailments, 
them lead poisoning and dreadful sores 
on the scalp. 


aunt came 


M’. 
she beheld it, 


B' T this one lesson was enough for 
madame and she never risked another 
with a poor dye. The reputation for a 
good and safe dye that she subsequently 
built up was honestly earned—her 
parlors gave the safe dye she guaranteed. 
As for the victim, however, she was 
obliged to retire into the seclusion of 
the country for three months until the 
dye wore off. Nothing could be 
for it—nothing ever can. Madame | 
worked over it for hours trying every- 
thing she could think of, but in the end | 
the purple was if anything brighter than 
before. Nevertheless she convinced the 
lady that the trouble was in her own 
system, advising her so earnestly to seek 
a sanitarium, that the lady did so when 
her hair permitted and thanked my aunt 
for the timely suggestion. That was the 
last we heard of the disaster; had she 
been an actress, or an adventuress, she 
would have probably sued for damages 
and put us out of business. 


(To be continued nert week) 
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As to Capitalization 


PROPOS of our editorial on Henry 

Ford’s plan for industrial justice 
in automobile making, a tried and valued 
friend writes us as follows: 

“But I am grieved that CoLLier’s 
would reiterate the old cry about over- 
capitalization. What if there were no 
Wall Street—i. e., no machinery by which 
the people’s savings could be utilized by 
the enterprises—what sort of a country 





does the writer of that paragraph think | 


we would have? 
it make whether the Steel Corporation 

the star example—issued a quarter, a 
half, or a full billion of common stock? 


Approximately, the issue would have 
been sold to the same gross figure!” 
© which our answer is that when 


Wall Street relies on overeapitaliza 
tion, it is apt to be exploiting the people’s 
savings rather than using them. Invest- 
ment does not depend on inflated securi- 
ties. The “difference” for the Steel Cor- 
poration is that trying to pay 6 per cent 
on common stock involves earning fifteen 
million dollars net for a quarter billion 
of capitalization, thirty millions for a 
half billion, or sixty millions for a full 
billion. Any operating man can tell you 
what that means, how they must drive 
and drive in the frantic effort to hoist 
earnings. While this is being done it is 
less possible to do the fair thing by the 
workers. The strength of the enterprise 
is turned into an effort to falsify the eco- 
nomie relations between income and capi- 
tal. This means profits only for those 
who got the stock cheap and sold it dear. 
In so far as the transaction affects the 
workers, the investors, and the public, it 
injures them, and it is apt to affect all 
three parties. This is bad business. What 
Ford did is good business. The new Wall 
Street is going to have more to do with 
investment and less to do with speculation. 
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And what difference does | 








And you say 


‘ this suit cost 


only $77!" 





and save the most. 


to make 


higher price. 


manship. 


(in the pocket). 


Founded 1849 





Style + all wool fabrics. 
Style + guaranteed wear. 

You can tell a genuine Styleplus by the Label (in 
the coat collar), the Sleeve Ticket, and the Guarantee 


Send for our book, 








Styleplus 
Clothes 


“The same price the world over” 


The kind of men who buy Styleplus Clothes $17 dress the best 
They have two prides 
appearance and pride in their ability to get the most for their money — 
“the best buy” 

A Styleplus suit this spring will save you at least $3 to $8, for it 
has the look and the wear you thought only possibile in clothes of the 


Style + perfect fit. 


““As Others See You.” 


Henry Sonneborn & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


For 
good dressers 
and 
careful 


spenders 


$17 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


pride in their personal 


Style + expert work- 














Run That Machine 


The Easy, Modern Way 


Let a Robbins & Myers 





“STANDARD” Motor Do It 


If you've never investigated the 
possibilities of motor-power in 


your 


home, shop, store or factory 


you'll be surprised at the efh- 
ciency and economy youcan effect. 

A Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” 
Motor gives you an individual power-plant 
ready to run any hand or small power 
machine, with no more effort than turning 


a button. 


You save hours of time and 


hard work. And the operating cost is a 


mere trifle. 
every purpose. 
over 2,000 


We make small motors for 
They are now used for 
different mechanical devices. 


Why not find out about them today? 


From 
1-60 to 20 
h. p. 


Robbins 2Myers 


‘STANDARD Motors 





We have developed a large line of 
standard frames for both direct and alter- 
nating current, and can supply on short 
notice motors for practically every light 


power requirement. 








D. C. Motors from 


1-60 to 20 h. p. 
A. C. Motors, 
1-60 to | h. p. 


It won't cost 
you anything 


ny 





Combination Bex Meat Grinder and Cio em Mill 


Operated by Robbins & Myers ““STANDARD’’ Motor 
Life's too short to be pushing a pedal or turning 
a crank, he modern way is the motor way. 
You'll find Robbins & Myers “ Standard" Motors 
at work wherever electric current is available, sav- 
ing work and time, increasing production, cutting 
power cost. 


Write us 
Your 
Needs 


to find out what a Robbins & Myers 
“STANDARD” Motor will do for you. 
Consult with our experis free. Whether you 
want a single motor for running some 
machine in the home, store or shop, or 
whether you are manufacturing some 
power-driven device by the thousands, 


we will gladly give you all the informa- 


tion that will help you in your problem. 
Write today for advice and informative 
bulletins. (99) 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


Branches—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, * Louis, Cleve- 


land, Cincinnati, Rochester, New Orleans. 


Principal Cities. 


Agencies in All 
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SAXON 33% 








includes Top, Windshield, Lamps and Tools 


The price of $395 


A high-grade, well-designed, carefully built, light-weight 
automobile, with four-cylinder motor, 96" wheelbase, 
roomy body, standard tread, standard features; pro- 
duced by an experienced, soundly financed organization. 
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a cigarette. It was some moments be- 
fore she replaced the receiver. Mean- 
| while he fidgeted and fumed with every 
circumstance of exaggerated irritation. 
“Say,” he exclaimed when at last she 
turned to him, “what is this here, a 
newspaper office or an information bu 


reau, or what?” 

Sue eyed him reproachfully. 
“Sorry,” he said hastily, 

of humility. Oh, may I smoke, 

Queen?” 

She glanced at the 
head and laughed. 

“No,” in mock severity, “you may not.” 

“All right, then, I won't.” he returned 
easily, and continued to puff at his ciga- 
rette. She busied herself with some 
papers on her desk, and for a time he 
was content to lounge on the divan and 
watch her. At length he called: “Hey, 
Kate, I’m here—entertain me.” 

‘Giadly, but you must help,” she re- 
plied, and gathering up a _ sheaf of 
manuscript, she thrust it into his hands. 

“What’s this?” he muttered. “Cook- 
ing recipes, as I live. Say, is this stuff 
for that bally domestic-science mag?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Gates—the editor, you know 

is ill, so I am getting out this number 


“business 
Lady 


blue haze about his 








The Saxon is a car of the widest use- 
fulness-a source of pleasure and health 
for the man of moderate means; a great 
time-saver for salesmen, physicians, con 
tractors and all others to whom time is 
money; an economical convenience for the 
man who already owns a big car who can 
use the Saxon to better advantage than 
his big car for running about town and in 
a dozen other ways 


The Saxon is not a cyclecar, but a 
real automobile —the first car to offer 
all the essential features of standard 
motor car practice at a price under $500. 

The first cost of a Saxon is less than a 
good horse and buggy; the upkeep cost 


far less. Saving in time considered it is 
cheaper than riding on street cars 


Consider these Saxon Features 


Dry Plate Clutch 
Light Weight 
Wire Wheels 
Good Looks 
Low Upkeep 


4-Cylinder Motor, 
cooled 

Standard Tread 
96" Wheelbase 
Left Drive, Center Con- 
trol, enter from either side 


15 Horsepower 

Sliding Gear Transmission 
More leg room than high 
priced cars 

Streamline Body 
Honeycomb Radiator 


water 


Saxons are selling fast everywhere. See your dealer early for a demon- 
stration. Send today for catalog with detailed description of this sturdy car. 


SAXON MOTOR COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 
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|} of the 


| going to 
| Read it out, 


| well, 


| and 


| telephone bell, 
}and fumed, 


| bookcase 
| style: “I 


with 


|} said 


magazine for her. I have all 
galley proof to revise, and I am 
make you hold copy for me. 
Connie lad, read it out.” 
“Horrors!” cried Con. “Me, an able- 
bodied citizen, reading this junk! Oh, 
the sooner we start the sooner we'll 
be through, I suppose. Here goes: ‘Mock 
Duck: Take one and one-half pounds of 


this 


| good round steak and rub with one tea- 
| spoonful of vinegar 


and one teaspoonful 
of olive oil mixed. The vinegar softens 
the fibers and the oil improves the flavor.’ 
Say, Kate, I don’t believe I want to be 
entertained. Lemme entertain you.” 


“Go on. go on,” she ordered, pencil 
poised, her eyes on the long printer’s 
| proof before her. “You're doing fine, 


Conrad.” 

“Aw, shoot!” he 
outrage.” He heaved 
continued to read in a 
‘Roll the meat and set 


growled. “This is an 
an anguished sigh 
sing-song 


voice: “ away in 


a cool place. Boil three medium-sized 
potatoes, mash with pepper—’” and 
sO ON. 


oo more than an hour he read from 
{ the manuscript, now slumped down 


to his shoulder blades in his chair, now 
standing erect, declaiming the recipes 


and gesturing like a Fourth of July ora- 
tor. Twice he was interrupted by the 
and each time he fretted 
making no effort to conceal 


|his impatience. When the last three 
paragraphs had been corrected he tossed 
the copy to the desk, threw his head 
back, doubled and stretched his arms, 
| and yawned prodigiously. 

| “Well, lady,” he said briskly, “now 


| that the work of the day has been com- 
| plet ted, we will pass to the curio hall, 
where I shall give a brief description of 
each of the relics on exhibition.” 

He lifted a small volume from the 

and announced in showman 

hold here the original diary 
Aristotle’s chauffeur. It is es- 
-at this 


kept by 
pecially interesting at this time 
time- 

A soft hand closed his mouth and the 
book was removed from his grasp. 

“All right,” he asserted, “let’s sit down 
and talk—let’s talk about me,” and then 


with a gesture: “Gee, I sure am some 
guy !” 
She rumpled his hair fondly, then 


pushed him into a chair and knelt beside 
him. 

“You are, 
derly. 

“Aw, no, I’m not,” he protested, and 
slipped his arm about her. “Say, lady, 
when are you going to sign articles with 
me? When will you be Mrs. Con?” 

“Oh, some day—perhaps,” she replied 
assumed carelessness. “Next year, 
the year after, maybe. Who 


you know,” she said ten- 


possibly ; 
knows?” 
“To-morrow—what do 
suggested eagerly. 
“To-morrow? Oh, I shall be_ too 
busy.” she laughed, and rose to her feet. 
“Yah—that’s it, always too busy,” he 
aggrievedly. “All right, I’m done. 
Goo’-by, world—blooey-blooey,” and he 
discharged an imaginary revolver at his 
head. 
“Courage, 
counseled as 


you say?’ he 


take heart,’ she 
herself at the 


G, f- /. 
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CANMITEE 


Conrad, 
she seated 
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Serve These 
Dainty Wafers 
at Tea 
Today 
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These charming 
confections are appropriate tid- 
bits for any informal occasion, 
Serve them at afternoon teas, 
luncheons and parties. Their 
delicate flavors and dainty attract- 
iveness make an irresistible ap- 
peal to hostess and guest. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 


are wrapped in dust-tight packages, 
which contain a tempting variety of 
eight toothsome flavors. The un- 
varying goodness of these tasty sweets 
has made them popular with young- 
sters and grown-ups everywhere. 


Sold by the best confectioners. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO, 
Boston, Mass. 


Makers of “‘Necco Sweets’’ 
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You see here, just how | 
PARIS GARTERS look in the 


box; we want you to know 
just how they look; be- 


‘ 
cause there’s some sub- 









stitution. You want 


PARIS GARTERS 
No metal can touch you 





If you get anything else 
—hand it back; get what 
you want. Ask for it. 25. and 50¢ 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


Makers 
NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 




























It’s the Scientific Way 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 


Just unwind American Seedtape f 1 

as directed. Selected seeds, . earl Lt + 
paper tape and fastened with’ fos tes Pertiligee insures @ 
quick, sturdy growth, because the paper attracts moist- 
ure to the already fertilized eoed. prouts much earlier 
than seeds planted in soil. Proper’ spacing means no 
seed wasted—no p Snag out. You save time and 
back-breaking labor 

Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and 
Red Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 
S ft.inall. Correct planting instructions in each pack- 
age. Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 


THE AMERICAN SREDT ONS, co. 
1624 Walnut Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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For Your 


Child’s Sake 
Get This Book 





HIS free booklet by two New York 

orthopaedic surgeons tells how to save 
your children from foot suffering. Tells 
how you, yourself, may get relief or free- 
dom from your corns, bunions, ingrowing 
nails, flat feet, tired feet. Tells how U.S. 
Army discoveied that wrong shoes could 
waste 20% of a man’s energy. 

For your child’s sake, and for your 
own, send for this book today. 

Get your family out of ache-making, 
pointed shoes, Get them into the roomy, 
good looking Educators today. $1.35 
to $5.50. 

EDUCATOR, branded on the sole, guar- 
antees you the correct orthopaedic shape which 
allows your feet to grow as nature intended. 
you have any trouble finding Educators, write us 


Fb Rice & Hutchins 


UCATOR 
HOEG@ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, . 








“Comfortable as 
an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 


Pass a Mirror’’ 


cH an 


Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S, A. 














A Recipe for 


Something Different 
Is what you get every 
time you use 


MAPLEINE 


as a flavor in- 
stead of vanilla 
or lemon in pud- 


dings, sauces, 
cakes, candies, 
dainties and 
tasties. 


Send 2c stamp for 
recipe book and if your 
grocer cannot supply 
you with Mapleine, 
send us 35¢ for Parcel 
Post order. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
Dept. E9, Seattle, Wn. 























The Motor Boat Deluxe 


The new 31-foot Motor Boat Deluxe—absolutely the last 
word in open boat style, The 
peer of any automobile at half 
the cost. Nochauffeur. No 
license No tire trouble. No 
dust, nothing but the biggest 
summer of health - giving 
pleasure for the whole fam 
ily. You can run this boat, 
socan your boy orgirl, Send 
stamp for catalog, 60 dif- 
? ferent models to select from, 
and as low as $15 

RACINE - TRUSCOTT - SHELL 

LAKE BOAT COMPANY 

uskegon, Michigan Box 97 
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desk and fastened her attention on a 
page of copy. 

“Say, drop that for two minutes, will 
Kate?” he burst out when a very in- 
ferior grade of patience gave way. 

“T mustn’t. I've simply got to 
this letter,” she protested. 

“Must be a business letter, or you 
wouldn't pencil it all out before inking it 
in, as We guys say about comics.” 

“It is a business letter,” she returned. 
“IT am trying to get an advertising con- 
tract for the ‘Chronicle’ from the Indian 
Cereal Company. They are putting a 
new breakfast food on the market, and 

“Oh, I tell you what,” he said eagerly 
as he rested his elbows on the desk, his 
chin supported by his hands, “let’s not 


write 


fret about work to-night—let’s visit a 
while.” 
“Now, Con—” she began. 


HEN the telephone bell ripped out its 
discordant note. He went to the di- 


van, slipped on his overcoat, took up his 
hat, and walked swiftly to the hall. She 
watched him, her mouth close to the 


transmitter, but made no attempt to call 
him back. Presently the outer door was 
opened, then closed with a bang. Kate 
replaced the receiver in the hooks, moved 
the instrument to one side, and bent 
again over the mass of copy paper. At 
length Con returned. 

“Hello there,” he greeted. 

“Why, hello, Con, I thought you had 
gone,” she said with simulated surprise. 

“What? Well, now I will go,” and he 
made for the door. 

“Oh, Connie,” she called. 

“What is it?’ he demanded, 
look angry. 

“Come back—I want to talk to you.” 

He removed his overcoat, flung it into 
a chair, and said with a grin: “That’s 
just what I have been waiting for.” 

“Con, I thought you understood this 
game,” she began. “Why do you make it 
so hard for me?” 

“Oh, I understand,” he said gently, 
“but just look at my side of the story. I 
drift in here to-night with one of those 
moods you read about—a mood a king 
couldn’t buy. I had hoped it would be 
catching. But no, I fall into a pool of 
ice water. Business—that’s the wheeze 
—business. I had to hear what most of 
those telephone conversations were about. 


trying to 


FOR APRIL 





Always business—you talk it, eat it, | 
dream it.” 

“But, laddie, I have to work, you 
know. I would far rather stop and play, 


but the wheels must be kept turning.” 


ER eyes were moist and there was a 
little quaver in her voice. 

“IT wouldn’t willingly hurt 
know that,” he said quickly, “but don’t 
you think you overdo it? It isn’t your 
own little burden you're carrying—you 
bear the load for every friend you have. 
Look at those proofs we read to-night. 
You are paid a commission, I suppose, 
for all the advertising you dig up for the 
domestic-science magazine, but you get 


you—you 


nothing for the editorial work you do. | 
When you came to the ‘Chronicle,’ I 
thought you would drop all this other 
junk. I thought, too, that I would see 
more of you since we work on the same 
sheet. But no—you are always on the 
go, and on top of working all day you 
bring home a bale of trouble with you 


every night. Why, Ill bet you haven't 
seen a show this year. We haven't been 
out anywhere together since the big wind. 
Why, I even have to ask you to stop trot- 
ting on the treadmill long enough to say 
hello to me.” 


The moment he stopped he regretted 


his vehemence. Her cheeks burned dull 
red. She eyed him steadily, but said 
nothing, and whether the expression on 


her face presaged tears or a scorching 
rebuke, he could not have told. 

“I know I am awfully poor company,” 
she said slowly; “I warned you some 
time ago that I would prove an unsatis- 
factory playmate.” 

“Aw, don’t say that,” he begged; “I’m 
not complaining, I’m merely offering you 
a suggestion. Be more temperate about 
this work thing. Don’t let it steal your 
day or rob you of your friends—er— 
what I mean is—oh, what’s the use? I’m 
bound to hurt your feelings every time I 
open my face.” 


H”™ began to pace the floor, trying to 
think of a diplomatic way to phrase 
his convictions. 
“Please sit down, Con, you 
nervous,” she said after a time. 
Accordingly he hauled a rocker 


make me 


close 


to her desk and sat down so suddenly 
that his feet were flung high from the 
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Motion Picture Star Crosses 
Continent on Horseback 


Cleo Ridgely and her husband, stars of 
\ several motion picture companies, undertook 
to ride from New York to San Francisco with- 
out changing horses. Thruout the journey, 
all who saw Mrs. Ridgely were amazed at 
her fresh complexion and soft skin under 
exposure to such weather trial. The letter 
below gives the secret. 


Wind, Weather and 
Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream 


"TROse women who despair of protecting their complexions against 
the ravages of outdoor life will be interested in the following ietter 
written to the makers of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream by the well-known 


motion picture star. Dallas, Tex., July 11, 1913. 


I am very fair, and having ridden through rain, cold and excessive | heat, wi apd 
is in just the same condition as when started, although , 2 
sunburned and tanned that he would be taken fora Mexican. People think that 
my husband is riding and I am traveling by train, but such is not t 
Leaving New York, I tried many things to Press against the elements and aoeeeat 
my skin, but not until I started the use o ilkweed Cream did I find real help. 
I want to thank you for placing such an article of merit upon the market and 
cannot recommend it too strongly. It is a toilet essential that I an never be 
without. Sincerely, CLEO RIDGELY 
The foundation of beauty is a fine complexion—and that means a healthy 
skin. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has the peculiar properties that make for skin 
health. Its use overcomes the more serious complexion faults as well as undue 
redness, sunburn and freckles. Read the letter from Sarah Bernhardt—today a 


marvelous example of youth and beauty preserved. 


The success of Ingram products 
has been proved by millions of 
beauties. Send us a 2c stamp to 
cover the cost of mailing and re- 
ceive free a sample of Milkweed 
Cream, of Velveola Souveraine 
Face Powder, of Ingram’s Rouge, 
also Zodenta Tooth Powder. 





New York, May 22, 1896. 
Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Dear Sirs: Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream is of a most 
delicious perfume, marve- 
lously good fur the skin and 
complexion; removes all 
spots from the face. It is 
a great pleasure for me to 
testify my sincere satis- 
faction. I take with me to 
France a large quantity. 
Yours sincerely, 


SARAH BERNHARDT 
Ingram's 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont., 59 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 











is Powdered Perfection 

veola . Face Powder for the Complexion. Four 
Sau VESQUIIE shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. Price, 
50 cents at drug store or by mail, postpaid. 














Milk 


AND 


, Onions 


Can Be Kept In The 
Same Compartment 
Without Contamination 











HIS remarkable fact is due to the perfect, rapid 

circulation of cold, dry air obtained by the Bohn 
Syphon System. Odors are carried to and deposited upon the 
ice—then pass off through the drain pipe. 


Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerators 


The exclusive Bohn construction and the use of Flaxlinum enable 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators to maintain a temperature 10 degrees 
colder than other refrigerators. 


Food compartment walls lined with genuine, 
white vitreous enamel which will not crack, 
discolor or peel off. No corners or crevices 
to hold impurities. 


The Pullman Company and all American 
Railroads have adopted the Bohn Syphon 
System —a testimonial of its superiority. 





BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Write for ‘Cold Storage In The Home"’ a book of 
information which every housewife should read. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR CoO. 
Main Office and Works 
1510 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
59 W. 42nd St. 30. Jackson Blvd. 803 So. Hill St. 





sizes and styles 
for all purposes 
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COLLIER’S 


«= This is the 
only Trade Mark 


under which 
KW Master Vibrators 
are sold — 


You are particularly cautioned 
against imitations apparently re- 
sembling the K-W Master 
Vibrator in many details and 
being offered by some dealers 
under private trade names. Look 
for the K-W Trade Mark and 
serial guarantee number. 

A handsomely finished box means 
nothing. It’s the electrical detail that 
makes a Master Vibrator reliable and 
efficient and years of service alone will 
prove this. Over 90,000 K-W Master 
Vibrators giving efficient service is proof 
that the K-W is electrically right. That 
is why every K-W Master Vibrator is 
“Guaranteed for life.” 

The K-W Master Vibrator is the Standard 
of Excellence all over the world. It is better 
and more reliable than a high tension magneto. 
It's a tried and proven accessory for a Ford car, 
with 100% efficiency. 

Your nearest dealer will gladly show you 
the merits of the K-W Master Vibrator. 
Literature on request. 

Price $15 with Kick Switch—with Yale 
Lock Switch $16. 
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MASTER-VIBRATORS 
for FORD CARS 





2859 
CHESTER AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 































How ManyHides HasaCow? 


This may seem a foolish question. 

Yet the area of automobile upholstery made from one cow’s hide 
is about three times that of the whole hide. 

How? 

By splitting the hide into three sheets, and coating and em- 
bossing the ‘‘splits’’ in imitation of grain leather. 

Coated split leather is therefore artificial leather much inferior to 


TOR 
QUALITY 


a 
which is scientifically made artificial leather based on a fabric much stronger and 
more uniform than the fleshy split, but coated and embossed in the same way 
The difference is all in favor of Fabrikoid, which is guaranteed superior to 
any coated split. Not affected by water, heat or cold. Several leading makers 
have adopted it. Any maker can furnish on your car if you order it so. 








Send Sic for sample 18x 25 inches. Enough 
to cover a chair seat. Mention this weekly 
and specify Black Motor Quality Fabrikoid. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 














We will ship you a “RANGER” 
BICYCLE on approval, freight 
prepaid to any place in the United 
States without a cent deposit in ad- 
vance, and allow 10 days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit 
you in every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than 
you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever op do not wish 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
save you $10 to $5 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
mail order bicycles; also reliavle medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTE in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
1914 ‘‘Ranger”’ Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give 
on the first 1914 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or « pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 
your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—« limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
2 be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 
rear wheels, inner tubes ,lamps,cyclometers,parts,repairs 
- TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in the Giandie Ses at half Coual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 
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floor, and he well-nigh turned a somer- 
sault. 

“What kind of a man-killer is this?” 
he asked gayly as he struggled to right 
himself. “You should have warned me 
about it. Most everybody seems to have 
a rocking chair that folks have to be 
cautioned about—‘don’'t be afraid, it will 
go only so far back and then it stops. 
It won’t tip over.’ Oh, did I tell you 
the story—” 

Kate burst into laughter. 

“There you are!” she 
“That’s you all over. You 
u rabbit from—” 

“Wrong,” he corrected. “It’s the nim- 
ble and festive chamois that jumps from 
point to point. But, say, have you heard 
about the two Irishmen?” 

“At least a thousand times,’ 
clared. 

“Nuh-no, this ain’t a Pat and Mike 
story. It’s about Clancy and Phelan,” 
he returned eagerly. “Listen—” 

“Con, it seems impossible for you to 
be serious. Honestly, I never can tell 
when you are joking and when you are 


exclaimed. 
jump like 


, 


she de- 


not. You have asked me to marry you. 
How do I know but that one of these 
days you will wave your hands and 


grin and say that it was all a jest—that 


cinating to you; 
mine makes just 
as strong an ap- 
peal to me. But 
while I am tre- 
mendously _ inter- 


ested in what you 
do, you apparently 
consider that I am 





riding a _ hobby- 
horse.” 
“Oh, lady, you 


know I haven't got 
a head for busi- 
ness,” Con began. 

Kate arose from 
her chair. 

“Ata signal from 
the hostess all 
arose,” he quoted 
as he leaped to his 
feet.. “What's the 
idea?” 

“T am going to 
send you home. It 
is late and I have 
much to do,” she 
said softly. 

“Aw, no, let me 
stay and help 
you,” he explained. 
“Tell me about this 
Indian Cereal Company business. I'll bet 
I can help you to catch that contract for 
the paper.” 

“No, Connie, you have your own work 
to attend to,” she returned. 


ON sighed dolefully and worked on 
his overcoat. 

“Sorry I’ve made such a dismal botch 
of things to-night,” he said gravely as 
they stood at the door. “Apologies and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“No apologies are required,” she mur- 


| mured as she took his hand, pretending 


| not to notice that he was ready to tender 


the customary salute. “Good night, Con; 
God bless you.” 

“So long, Kate—see you to-morrow,” 
he returned gruffly, and hurried away. 

As the door closed behind him, an 
aged timepiece in an apartment below 
rapped out eleven in quick, tinpanny 
notes. 

Eleven p. m.—lover’s hour. In the 
theatres at this time the affectionate 
hero who has been wooing the blushing 
| heroine since the show started clasps 
her in his arms, and hundreds of hands 
clap madly while the curtain falls, In 





MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. P54, CHICAGO, ILL. | ‘'« 


countless closing paragraphs, attained at 
| this time, she has promised to be his, 
eo the aged sexton prepares to ring 
wedding bells, technically termed 
B.’s.” In innumerable vestibules 
| young folks, torn by the _ bittersweet 
desolation of parting, try to summon 
sufficient courage to render the final 
“Good Night” with variations. 
But Con, clattering down the 
was not in accord with the hour. 


stairs, 


sory 
The 
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North Pole,” he 
ramify around so 
Well, I’ve got to 
one thing to be 
business for this 


changes to the 
mused. “Why did I 
much in my chatter? 
make good now. Only 
done—it’s business of 
little man.” 


scene 


HE next day when Con reported for 
duty, and had chased an office boy 
from his chair, he sought information. 

“Mallory!” he called. 

A short, stout man detached himself 
from the throng standing caucus fash- 
ion in the center of the room and came 
over to Con. 

“Morning, Mr. Durgin, what'll you 
have?” he greeted in a soft, foggy voice 
bern of. alcohol, caution, and catarrh. 

“Hullo, Mallory. Tell me—what is 
this Indian Cereal Company business the 
‘Chronicle’ is trying to get?” 

Mallory drew a copy of a morning 
puper from his pocket and, batting out 
its folds, spread it before Con. 

“See this?” he asked. 

Con gazed at the large picture of a 
round black bomb indicated by Mallory. 
“Sure,” he replied. “What is it?” 

“This is the first shot in their new 
advertising campaign. For one week 
they will run this cut in three-column 









you were just trying to be entertaining?” space in all the papers on their list. You 
“Aw, that’s no notice that under 
way.” he said, «. Take one and one-half the bomb appear 
on a ** ° pounds of oe 
oo pi } so good veund steah end rub -~_ ie 4 hy ae 
poor do vou?” with one teaspoonful Seamer he indi. 
“Why shouldn’t of vinegar ate who the ad- 
I think so? A vertiser is? Well, 
moment ago you each day the fuse 
were berating me sticking out of the 
about my work, homb in the pie- 
Your work is fas ture will be a lit- 


tle shorter than it 


was the day hbe- 
fore. Naturally, 
they figure, the 


reading publie will 
become curious 
and will watch 

the ads to find out 
j what it all means 
and what will hap- 
pen when the fuse 
burns down to the 


bomb. Well, at the 
end of the week 
they will run a 


double-page spread 
showing the bomb 
bursting into frag- 
ments, and in this 
ad. they will tell 


all about a new 
breakfast food 
they are putting 


on the market. 
You see?” 

“T get you,” said 
Con, nodding 


slowly. “Good 
scheme + they’ll 
pump up a lot of 


interest with that 
bomb stuff—every- 


wonder what is coming off 


will 
when the shell cracks.” 


body 


“Yes—and it’s a peach of a line of 
business for the newspapers too. The 
cereal company will start their campaign 
with three-column space every day for 
the bomb scheme, then, after they have 
run the first double-truck, they will use 
half-page space for several days, and 
wind up with quarter pages.” 

“Do we get a slice of the melon?’ 
asked Con, to sound out Mallory on the 
subject. 

“No, wish we did. But I’m afraid the 
‘Chronicle’ is out of it. We have so 
licited the account vigorously, Miss Gar- 
rison and I, but the Indian people claim 
their list is complete—they are using all 
the morning papers and three evening 
sheets—and they say the ‘Chronicle’ is 
the superfluous paper in the evening 
field—that it is not necessary to them 
in the campaign.” 


“They must be a fine collection of 
skulls,” Con growled. “When did this 
campaign start? I haven’t seen this 


” 


bomb stuff before. 
“Started this morning. I’ve heard a 
lot of people commenting on it already.” 
“Mm-mm. All right, Mallory, much 
obliged,” said Con. 


E bent over his drawing board until 
4 the advertising solicitor walked 
away. Then he tilted back his chair and 
rested his heels on his table. 

“That’s what I call some juicy, tooth- 
some account,” he mused as he rolled 
a cigarette. “Kate, old pal, I bet it will 
mean a lot to you if you drag in the 
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You can't beat 
Hiamond Quality 


Why pay more 
than Hiamond 
prices ? 


Your tire cost is . 
going to be lower this 
year — your mileage 
per tire is going to be 
greater— 


ueegee 


When you equip 
with Diamond Squee- 
gee Tread Tires. 


You are not simply 
buying tires—you are buying 
Diamond More- Mileage’— 
Diamond Quality and Service 
— Diamond Squeegee Control 
—Diamond. non-skid Cer- § 
tainty—that blocks the side- § 
wise skid or forward slide. § 


The tough rubber Seren | 


gees defend you aga hort © 
mileage and long ski s. { 


They wipe their Way 
through muddy, sli 
to a firm, clean ero i he 


pavement. 








TAFFORD’S 


Commercial —20 
fillings of your fountain 
pen for the coupon below, 
with a twenty-five pur- 
chase of any your 
stationer’s. 

Stafford’s Commercial is the ink 
used by office men ever since 1858— 
for steel pens, and now for fountain 
pens. Free flowing, clear and in- 
tense in color, permanent — works 
better than any “‘spécial”’ fountain 
pen ink you can buy, and costs 30 
to 50 per cent Jess. 

Give the ink a good trial in your 
fountain pen. 


cent 


goods at 


For desk or traveling use, you 
want one of these new filler bottles 
of Stafford’s Commercial—complete 
with self-contained filler, handy and 
compact. Easy to refill from your 
quart bottle. 


Take the coupon to your stationer with- 
out delay. 





One Trial Bottle of 
STAFFORD’S COMMERCIAL 





S. S. STAFFORD, Inc. 
NEW YORK. U.S. A. 


a 
TORONTO, CAN. 


CHANGES INA FEW 
TO AN INTENSE AND 
. PERMANENT BLACK 


WRITING FLUID 











Here’s Real Pleasure 


} ys the heat and monotony of these long, languid 
days by an outing, vacation or exploring trip in an 


Old Jown Cance 


It will nn a wenid of new summertime pleasures to 
you. Town” is strong and safe, swift and 
dk by experienced canoeists. 2000 
canoés in stock—agentsevery where—send forcatalog. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 345 Middle St., Old a 
“Where the stream in witchin’ play Maine, 


Goes laughin’ on, jest pushin’ all the 
‘ilies out his way.” 

















Make it NMght for soft lawns, heavy for 
firm sod and full weight for driveways and 
Z N Empty it for storing away 


tennis courts. pty 
. Roller bearing easy running 
Free Lawn Book 
Av expert's directions for making 
seeding, mowing and rolling the 


lawn, sent free with our catalog 
of Duvham Reilers 
THE DUNHAM CO. 


102 First Ave., Berea, 0. 
47 West St., New York City 
























.Make Big Money 


easily, if you start at once witha 


DIAMOND Post Card Gun 
A new invention—takes full size Post Cards and 
Button Photos, 4 shapes, rr out films, pistes 
or darkroom. Turns 8 a minute 
you net Se profit on every click ¢ of the bulb. 
Positively No Experience Needed 
To make this BIG, eary Money at F irs, Parks 
Carnivals, etc., all year round. Send tur FREE 
Iilus. Book at once 
International Metal & Ferrotype Co. 
2242-B West 12th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Chronicle's’ share of the fruit. Let us 
see what we shall see.” 
HEN the floor about his chair was 


dotted with cigarette stubs and the 
air in his corner was blue with smoke, he 
removed his tingling feet—long since 
asleep—from the table, brought his chair 
down with a crash, and began to whistle 
furiously. 

“Listen to the mocking bird,” called 
the sporting cartoonist sarcastically. 
“Con has been bit by a cockatoo.” 

“T’ve got an idea,” explained 
blandly. 

“No!” ‘eried the 
incredulous roar. 

“G'’wan, you skulls,” cried Con cheer- 
fully, “sing it out—it’ll never happen to 
you. There isn’t one of you that’s strong 
enough to stand the shock.” 

And while his cronies chanted a stanza 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” he ar- 
ranged a clean sheet of Bristol board 
on his table and carefully sharpened a 
pencil. 

One by one the other men departed 
for lunch, but he toiled on, chuckling 
now and then as though well pleased 
with himself. Finally he erased the 
pencil marks and finger prints from his 
drawing. Quickly slipping on his coat, 
he hurried down to the advertising de- 
partment, the result of his morning's 
work under his arm. 

Kate was nowhere in sight and her 
desk was closed. As he was turning the 
pages of a telephone directory, in search 
of the address of the Indian Cereal 
Company, she came in, rosy from the 
frosty air. 

“Hullo there, 
cheerily. 

“Hey—-just been wondering where you 
were,” he returned as he closed the 
phone book. “Why ain’t you ever at 
your desk?” 

“Sorry, but my job calls for lots of 
footwork,” said Kate, flinging up a roll- 
top. “How is Conrad, the well-known 
artist?” 

“There ought to be a law 
having so much good looks, 
youthful spirits,” he assured her. 
you et?” 

“Just came from lunch. 
out or coming in?” 

“Out. Say, it’s a wonder you wouldn’t 
ever ask a guy out to eat,” he said 
aggrievedly. 


Con 


other artists in an 


” 


small boy!” she called 


against my 
health, and 
“Have 


Are you going 


i: reached for her purse. 


“Stow it away,” he laughed; “ ’tis 
sordid to display so much affluence. I’m 
really rolling in wealth myself. Come 


on out with me and have a cup of coffee 
or smoke a cigar while I am eating.” 
“Con,” she laughed, “you do have the 
most noble inspirations !” 
“You're right T do,” he said enthusi- 
astically. “Tell me, did you write your 
letter to the cereal folks last night?’ 


“Yes, and mailed it. But it didn’t do 
any good. I called them up this morn- 
ing, and it was the same old story— 


nothing for the ‘Chronicle.’ ” 

“Be at ease—little Conrad is on the 
job,” he said. “I don’t know, but mebbe 
T’ll have a surprise for you to-night.” 

“Tell me about it,” she begged. 

“No, nuh-no, not yet,” he demurred. 

“Please. Oh, what is this? mayn’t I 
see?” and before he could prevent her, 
she had lifted the tightly rolled draw- 
ing from his pocket. 

“Hey !” he cried, but it was too late. 


HE was gazing at the sketch which 
showed a fat little man with a very 
happy smile surrounded by hurtling 
fragments of an exploded bomb. Under 
the little man were printed the words: 


“Zibbie: The Man with the Appetite. 
Follow His Amusing Adventures—A Big 
Laugh for You Every Night in the 
‘Chronicle.’ ” 

“Why, Conrad Durgin, what does this 


mean?’ she demanded, turning a startled 
face to him. 

Con blushed. 

“May as well tell you now that you 
have seen the idea,” he said, somewhat 
sheepishly. “That little man Zibbie is 
a character in an imaginary comic series. 
I am going to take that drawing around 
to the Indian Cereal Company and tell 
"em if they don’t give us our share of 
their advertising patronage that we will 
run this picture in the ‘Chronicle’ and 
all the other papers in town at the end 
of the week after their blind bomb ads 
have aroused a lot of curiosity. You 
see, everybody will be anxious to know 
in a day or two what those bomb pic- 
tures mean, and the first explanation 
they get will satisfy them. The cereal 
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people will see that by running 
this picture the ‘Chronicle’ will take ad 


soon 


vantage of several thousand dollars’ 
worth of free publicity. It would kill 
the breakfast-food campaign, too. Of 
course it’s all bluff, because I couldn't 
go ahead with this Zibbie series even 
if the ‘Chronicle’ did advertise it. I 
haven't got any ideas for it. Why, 


what’s the matter?” he concluded with 
an embarrassed laugh. 


ATE was leaning on the back of a 
chair, and there was no mirth in the 
eyes that gazed into his. 

“Con, I am surprised,” she said grave- 
ly. “Don’t you know that this is black- 
mail?” 

“What?” he exclaimed. “Aw, no, 
just a business bluff. I figured they 
would give me the contract right away 
us soon as I had sung my song.” 

“Do you realize that you were about 
to threaten to steal over twenty thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“How is that?” he asked soberly. 

“That is the amount the Indian com- 
pany is to spend in preliminary adver- 
tising before they explain about their 
new product. You were about to offer 
to steal that—rob them of the results 
of all the interest they arouse.” 

“Aw, I don’t know anything about 
that,” said Con, waving his arms and 
snapping his fingers. “I am just trying 
to help you the only way I know. I 
wanted to show you that 
interest in your work.” 

“Oh, Con,” she said softly, 
her hand on his arm for a brief moment, 
“your intentions are all gold, but, really, 
you need a guardian.” . 

“The job is open,” he said eagerly. 

“No, I wouldn’t like a guardian’s job,” 
she returned. 
me now, like a good boy. 
had no other plans for this evening, and 


eared to, you might ring my door bell, 
and maybe I'll be at home.” 
“That’s me,” he said with a sigh, and | 


walked away. 


to 


mad,” Con announced that night 


he tore off his overcoat and 
tossed it on the divan. 
“Oh, Con—-not really?” Kate ques- 
tioned. 
“Yes, and then some,” he returned, | 


trying to look the part. 

She slipped her arm through his, and 
together they paced back and forth in 
the little sitting room. 

“Tell me all about it,” 
is wrong?” 

“Oh, everything. All my plans go 
crosswise—and— But look at me spend- 
ing the afternoon up in Union Hall with 
a crowd of women walking all over my 
new shine, punching elbows into my ribs, 
trailing those Lonesome Pine hat plumes 
into my eyes, and giving me the ‘How 
dare you? look for being among those 
present. I had to make some sketches 


she said. “What 


of those English militants who were 
speaking, and the women in the audi- 
ence got so filled up with excitement 


that I began to think they would mob 
me just because I was a mere man.” 

“You poor boy,” she laughed. “But I 
thought you were keen for woman suf- 
frage?” 
“Me? I was—I dunno 
Well, that wasn’t all. I had to hustle 
down to the shop and finish up my 
sketches for to-morrow’s edition. 
got through work before I came up.” 

“Why, Con, haven’t you had your din- 
ner?” she exclaimed, all concern. “I 
think we can find something in the ice 
box if you won’t mind the—” 

“Be at ease—I suffer no pain. I 
stopped on the way up here long enough 
to grab some provender,” he explained. 

“Con, are you prepared for a shock?” 
she inquired as they fell into step again. 

“Fire away,” he said carelessly. 
know you are going to blow me up for 
that brilliant scheme of mine, and I 
know I deserve it.” He looked up sud- 
denly and saw the happy light in her 
eyes. “Kate, what is it?’ he demanded. 

“You are about to make a lot of 
money,” she said. 


H® brought up 
her to stop. 

“Now, you know I’m a nervous 
Don’t keep me in suspense—speak, 
lady, speak!” he cried. 

“It is about that drawing you made. 
I cut out the figure of the little man 
you called Zibbie and took it over to 
the Indian Cereal 
hope you won’t mind. You see, I knew 
they had been looking for a trade-mark 
for a prepared flour they put up. Well, 


short and compelled 


guy. 








it’s 


I do take an | 


and rested | 


“Leave this drawing with | 
Perhaps if you | 


about it now. | 


Just | 
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nice 


Company’s office. I | 


A perfectly 
finished 






Close, even 
stitching ; 


accurately - matched patterns; 
hand-turned cuffs; unbreakable 
buttonholes; in every detail the 








Shirt 


will bear the most critical inspection. Each 
Emery shirt shows the expertness of work- 
manship, the precision of finish, learned 
| in our third of a century’s experience 
| catering to America’s particular dressers. 


in 


Guaranteed fit, color and wear 


Gney shirts. Pay $1.50 


up. 
| ez Write us for“ Ethics of a Gentleman's 
Dress” and catalog of Emery styles. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, Philadelphia 


Offices also: New York, Chicago, St. Louis 


Ask your dealer 
for 
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There’s a wide difference be- 
tween a mechanical arch sup- 
port and an anatomical arch 
support—the first hinders, the 
second helps. Wear Cowarp 
ArcH Support SHOES, with 
CowarRD EXTENSION HEELs, 
and feel the difference. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and 


Coward Extension Heel made by 
James S. Coward for over 34 years. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 


Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 























$3.50 Panama For $2 


To prove our wonderful 
maker-to-wearer values in genuine 
Panamas, we will send this genuine 
Pe nama for men, close, durable weave, 
stylish full crown block, 3-inch bound brim, 
nicely finished with black i d leather 6 sweat, regular $2 
| wha 50; one ouly toa tomer, boxed an and prepaid, fe 
State size. Money back i not ye or oan ti free 
e of genuine Mexican and Poname ate from i up. 


FRANCIS E,. LESTER COMPANY 
Dept. C4H3 Mesilla Park, N. M. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND 
TAU eS HT By Expert Reporters. Graduates competent ste- 


Bographers and court reporters. Satisfaction guar 
an or money refunded CATALOG FREE 
SUCCESS SCHOOL, 74 Schiller Bidg., Chicago 


Pure-Bred 
EI Ss } monn gua Le my 
keys, 
also Incubators, Supplies, rm Collie "Dees 
Send de for large Poultry book, Incubator 
Catalog and Price List. 


H. H. HINIKER, Box 109, Mankato, Minn. 
































Send for This 
Free Folder 


and Learn 


~~ 


Yo 








What you will see at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco and the Pan- 
ama-California Exposition at San Diego, 
how much it will cost and how to get 
there, explained in the folder just issued 


by the Union Pacific Railroad. Gives a 
vivid description of this greatest of ail 
American expositions, which assembles 
the products of today’s artistic, industrial, 
commercial and agricultural activities of 
the whole world. Tie folder is ready for 
the mail now. Send for your copy and 
begin to plan the greatest trip of your life. 


Union Pacific 
Standard Road of the West 


Direct Route to Panama-Pacific Exposition 


This great double- tracked ‘‘transcontinental 
boulevard,” protected every mile by automatic 
electric block safety signals, will give Exposi- 
tion-bound travelers the quickest, most generally 
delightful and interesting trip to California. 
Five daily trains between Chicago and Califor- 
nia, three between Kansas City and California. 
Two carry through equipment from St. Louis. 
Your name on a postal will bring the Exposition 








Folder. ddress 
GERRIT FORT, P. T. M., Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
Dept. B aha, Neb. 
RRR ne rn a are 


It will show 
many of the fa- 
mous features 
life size. Old 
Faithful Inn will 
be used as a res- 
taurant. 


The Union Pa- 
cific Exhibit at 
the Exposition 
will be a five-acre 
reproduction of 
Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 











{The “SANITARY” ERASER ) 


Handy—Practical—Economical—Always Covered 





HE SANITARY ERASER receives at its open end a 
strip of rubber Y inch thick, of a width and length that 
of the holder. By slight pressure of the loop end, clean 
rubber is fed down until used; its narrow edge allows a 
letter or line to be erased without injuring another 
Two rubbers of best quality are made: one for typewriter 
and ink, one for pencil. Handsomely Finished; Easy to 
Operate and “ They Always Work."" EVERYBODY should 
have this NEW ERASER, Price 10c. Refills, Typewriter 
and ink, or Pencil, Sc each. Your Stationer. 

When ordering by mail, state whether Typewriter and ink, 
or Pencil; enclose 2c extra for postage. 
Booklet of our 3'O. K."" Office 
Necessities Free. 


The 0. K. Mig. Co., Syracuse, N.¥.,US.A. / 

















Latest 8-Tone Mears 


Ear Phone 


A Scientific Marvel— 
Just out! Eight Tones! 
Eight different sound 
strengths, eight 
different adjust- 
ments thatcanbe 







for every possible variation of sound. 


Our New Direct Offer 


Write now for ournew, direct, rock-bottom offer on the 
perfected 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone—now sold di- 
rect from the laboratory at the lowest factory price. 


Free Trial Sent on 3 Gov’ Ot trial in Py 3 


already sold. Send now for this offer Any the f Seo 
Mears booklet invaluable to the deaf. Write today. 
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couldn’t use the figure as a trade 
but they are keen to have you 
to 
be displayed in grocery-store windows. 
With each picture they want a little 
jingle telling how Zibbie loves to eat 
their breakfast food. They want you 
to call at their office to-morrow and talk 
over the proposition and set a price on 


your work.” 
ie stared at her in unbelief. 

am not joking—it’s all true. It's 
a thn chance for you. There is 
no limit to the possibilities of that funny 


little figure. Why, the Indian people 
went into ecstasies over it. This won't 
interfere with your ‘Chronicle’ contract 
-you can do the work easily in your 
spare time.” 
“Gee, that’s great!” he burst out. “It’s 
too fast for me now, though. Honest, 


it will be an hour or so before I can be- 


lieve it. But—wait a minute—this isn’t 
getting the Indian Cereal business for 
you and the ‘Chronicle.’ ” 

She smiled happily. 

“I forgot to tell you, Cornelius, I had 
a perfectly splendid session with the 
Indian people, and they were awfully 


grateful to me for introducing them to 
Zibbie. Just before I came away they 
handed me a big manilla envelope con- 
taining —listen carefully — containing 
complete copy and an order for the in- 
sertion of their bomb advertising in the 
‘Chronicle.’ They sent a boy over with 
the cuts, and to-morrow we start to run 
their ads—a day late, to be sure, but 
better late than not at all. All this your 
little comic man accomplished.” 

“Zibbie—nothing,” he broke in. . “You 
did it all With your little hatchet. Gee, 
it sure was lucky for both of us that 
you took that drawing away from me. 
But there’s going to be a hitch in the 
program. I can’t write jingles to go 
with the pics for the window cards.” 

“Ah, Conrad, ask me something.” 

“Can you write ’em? Sure you can— 
why didn’t I think of that before?” 

“Well, I never wrote a ten-verse ain’t- 
nature-wonderful poem, but perhaps I.- 
can produce some jingles that will help 
sell breakfast food,” she laughed. 
“Shall I try?” 

“Of course you will 
of it if you care to. 


handle that end 
Don’t be silly.” 


E capered about the room, snapping 

his fingers and whistling madly. 
Suddenly he canie over to her and placed 
his hands on her shoulders. 

“Kate, you know I need watching, 
he said. “Why did you say you wouldn’t 
be my guardian?” 

She eyed him wistfully. 

“IT don’t like that word,” she said 
softly. “I believe I would rather be a- 
partner.” 

‘Lady, 
returned soberly. 

we should be able to—how high is the 


you have spoken a parable,” he 


sky? Never mind, but that’s our limit. 
Now I’m going to do some very clever 


impersonations—beginning with Romeo.” 
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“Yes, madam, you are right. 
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The Dione 


label does not bear the word acetanilid. 
1 The law requires that acetanilid be on the 
label if there is any acetanilid in the bottle.” 


Dioxogen does not contain 
acetanilid and doesn't change 
color, taste queer, turn rank 
and spoil, as do acetanilid- 
preserved peroxides; there 
is nothing in Dioxogen to 
interfere with its effect- 
iveness. 

A distinguished physician 
once said: “What medical 
men most desire in the reme- 
} + dies they use is effectiveness 

and reliability; in a word, 

confidence.” 

The name DIOXOGEN 
spells confidence in Peroxide 
of Hydrogen; the uncertainty 


(a marked characteristic of 
ordinary peroxide) has been 
eliminated. 


No one wants uncertainty 
when a throat is gargled, a 
wound treated or a bad burn 
dressed; if you have a bottle 
of Dioxogen handy, doubt 
and fear are replaced by con- 
fidence—confidence in the 
quality of the product and 
in the work that it will do. 

If you are a user of perox- 
ide and do not know about 
DIOXOGEN, try it next 
time; ask for it, with confi- 
dence, by name. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 98 Front St., New York 





Stop Rising Business Costs! 


Get any standard typewriter you want—the one that 
best fits your specific needs, at a price that defies competi- 


tion—that is fast revolutionizing the typewriter industry. 
Right now you can cut the cost of doing business by getting 


the machine you want at the price you want. 


Whatever make you 


specify, you get all the original strength and durability claimed for 


it, yet it is sold at a saving of 25% to 754%. 





A i Factory Rebuilt T it 
Come from Factories as Completely and Efficiently Equipped as the Typewriter Originally came from 

The combination of our vast resources—our 30 years of experience in Typewriter BUILDING and RE- 
BUILDING—are back of every AMERICAN FACTORY REBUILT TYPEWRITER. All machines are 
rigidly tested and then stamped with the seal of the American Writing Machine Company which guarantees it 
free from any defect in workmanship or material for one year. 

Hundreds of the country’s leading business institutions are using Ameriean Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 
They are getting a tremendous yearly saving of 25 to 75 per cent in typewriter investments—you can cut the 
rising cost of doing business and get this saving yourself. Our prices will surprise you. Request particulars. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 345-347 Broadway, New York 
LIST OF BRANCH STORES : 


Publishers, 416 West Thirteenth 
Street, New York City 
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Since ae bok 1 at the Post Office at New York, New York, under 
the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
righted 1914 by P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated. 
Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, 
and Copyrighted in Great Britain and the British 
Possessions, including Canada. LONDON: 5 Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. TORONTO, 
ONTARIO: 6-8 Colborne Street. PRICE: United 
States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico, 5 cents a copy, 
$2.50 a year. Foreign, 10 cents a copy, $3.80 a year 
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Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as well as 
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Don’t Delay Building 


Have you decided on a home, the cost, style and 
size? Are you saving for this home? Youcan build 
it today for less. Aladdin Houses are artistic—mod- 
ern dwellings, cozy bungalows—cost you less. You get 
better lumber. One dollar for every knot found in our 
Red Cedar Siding is the 1914 Aladdin guarantee to you. 


ALADDIN i timees” 9137 to $2000 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Lumber comes direct from the forest—no in-between 
rofits. Lumber cut to fit, you save a third on cost of labor. Price 
‘udes all lumber cut to fit; all framing, sheathing, siding, flooring, 












You Have 


Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cyc 
type for boats of all sizes. Material 
and workmanship guaranteed. We 
are largest builders of 2-cycle 
marine engines in the world = 4 
there are over 1900 dealers who sel OWE arts Phos 70 5 
Gray Enginesand give Gray service. 3045 AA —1106 CLEDERS 
Write for three valuable books abo ut Gray Motors and comp) 
Motor Boats. Gray Meter Ce., 424 Meter Bidg., Detroit, M 





Complete 
Material 





For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


ine 
outside and inside finish, windows, frames, stairways, glass, 


wrapper. From two to three weeks must neces- t te th 
forge litntrat ed paper Putte gend 6 sad Terma Boo © for sarily elapse before the change can be made, and rive ware, locks, nails. paints and varnishes—everything to complete the 
B58. @ AB. Lacey, Dept.8, Washington, D. 0. Estab. 1 008. before the first copy of Collier's will reach any Room House 5 North American Construction Company 


new subscriber 











This House 5 


$1,286 had 


64 Aladdin Ave. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Canadian Branch: C.P.R. 

Bidg.. Toronto, Can. 





“WHY I AM A UNITARIAN” 


By James Freeman Crarxe and other Unitarian Literature 
FREE. Address ‘Associate De partment,’’ 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
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FROM A MEMORANDUM BOOK TO 
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AN APPLE 
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Real Estate 


The Gold Coast Of Florida. The Groves Of 
grapefruit and oranges laden with golden spheres bring 
real gold to the growers. You cannot mine for the metal 
here, but golden returns are annually had from cultivating 
the deep rich soil, under a winter sun, ripening products 
in midwinter. Celery yielding 900 to 1000 crates the acre 
Cabbage yielding 2U0 crates to the acre—Strawberries con- 
tinuous in bearing November to June—There is gold to be 
had by intelligent effort on those soils. We will tell you 
how. J. A. Pride, General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, Suite 363, Norfolk, Va. 








Oaco Orchards, 3 And 4 Years Old. Best 10- 
acre orchards money and scientific experts can develop. 
Sold on easy terms. Thorough investigation of orchards 
and company’s financial responsibility invited. If inter- 
ested in something really worth while write for illustrated 





booklet “Investment Value of an Orchard.” Address 
Oregon Apple Company, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Alfalfa, Corn And Hogs Are Rapidly Making 


farmers in the Southeastern States wealthy. pid e South is 
the new “corn belt’ and the natural realm of “king al- 
falfa.” Act quickly while land prices are so extremely 
low, values rapidly advancing. Farm lists and “Southern 
Field” magazine sent free. M.V. Richards, Land & Ind. 
Agt., Southern Ry., Room 16, Washington, D. C. 





y-Making Farms, 21 States, $15 To $50 An 

acre; live stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
uickly. Big Special Bargain Shee. free. E. A. Strout 
arm Agency, Station 67, 47 West 34:h Street, New York. 





LONG ISLAND 
ponding More Rapidly Than Any 
» 


city in the world. lots in beautiful residential 

rk at Hempstead, Long Island, six miles from New 
Fork, $240 up; small amount down; easy monthly pay 
ments; all city conveniences; every lot guaranteed high 
and dry; many fine residences now on property; five 
cent trolley to ocean; title guaranteed; gilt-edged invest- 
ment; send for photographic map and illustrated booklet. 
W. Kaye, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


New York Is 





VIRGINIA 
Fertile Virginia Farms, Small And Large, 


railroad $15 an acre up. Easy payments. Write for list. 
Send names of two friends interested in Virginia and re- 
ceive our beautiful magazine one year free. F. H. La 
Baume, Agri. Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Room 245, 
N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


Post Cards 


Stamp Collecting Is Interesting, Instructive And 
profitable. Only ten cents starts you with Album and 
538 stamps, including Rhodesia, Jamaica (Waterfalls), 
China (Dragon), Malay :Tiger), etc Big list? and 83 
Coupons Free! We Buy Stamps. Hussman Stamp Com- 
pany, Department L, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stamps, Coins, 


Many Rare Coins Worth 
Right now we pay 


Watch Your Change. 


100% premium and More circulating. 


$1 to 81000800, for rare dates to 1909. Get Posted. Send 
only 4c. Get our Large Illus. Coin Circular. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. C, Fort Worth, Texas. 

yas 





Business Opportuntties 


An Active, Ambitious Man Can Add Materially 
to his income by working in his spare time, or can com 
mand a large weekly salary by giving us his whole time 
State age and experience. Write. Lamb & Company, 
239 Oliver mae.. henasinnadt Pa. 


Start Mail Order Business. Remade Corpora- 
tion supplies best mail sel ers. Factory prices. Quick re 
turn proposition. Copyrighted Prospectus free. Mississippi 
Valley Co., Ine., 67 E. 5th St., Pittsburg, Kansas 





Pianos, Mustcal Instruments 


Used Pianos Offer Biggest Values; We Sell Many 
good makes from $125 up; delivery free, anywhere; easy 
terms; the *‘Pease” record for 69 years guarantees satis 
faction. Write for bargain list. Pease Piano Factory, 


Leggett Ave., Bronx. New York 





Auto Instruction 


Earn Big Money. Be A Chauffeur Or Repair 
man. We teach you at home and assist you to position 
Best system, lowest prices. Free models. Write for fiee 
Book. . Practical Auto School, 1154 Pearl St., New York 





Duplicating Devic es 





You Can Make 50 Duplicate mee From Every 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 
“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free. 
W. E. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa 


Typewriters, Ofhce Supplies 


Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, RKemingtons, etc 
% to ‘¢ mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere 
applying rent on price. First class machines—rent one 
and judge on these most liberal terms. Write for cata 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 182), 34-36 W 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


This Month—100 No. 3 Oliver Visible Type- 
writers at a sensational price. Terms $3 a month—5 days 
Free Trial—completely equipped. Guaranteed same as if 
regular catalog price were paid. United States Typewriter 
ee = 242, Federal Life Bidg., —soge 


Just Habit To Insist Upon Paying ! $100. 00 For A 
typewriter. Don't waste yo 'r money have them from 
$5.00 up. Profit by our years of experience. Listen! Write 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 32B Park Row. N.Y. C tv. 





From Producer to Consumer 


Try Burbank Sugar Prune Direct From Grower. 
Big fellows, delicious to cook or eat from hand. Sun 
cured. Prepaid anywhere in U.S. 5 1b. net carton $1.25 

10 Ib. net carton $2.00 Hal G. Osburn, Los Gatos, 
Santa Clara Co., California. 


ont 1h, 2 


For Men and Women 16 to 70 





Send Application For Special ° “Get Aumeieeel? 
offer—-$10 yearly —old line policy against sickness and ac 
cidents. Pays $5,000 death; $25.00 weekly disability ben 
efit. Reliable representatives wanted. L. B. Smutz, Mgr., 
265 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





_ Show Card Ww riting 


Learn Show Card Writing. My Course, Complete 
in 14 easy lessons, makes you an expert. Graduates earn 





big salaries. Booklets, testimonials, etc., free. Bert L. 
Daily. 100 Rauh Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
Gasca Pah SA SALE SONU TE NATAL LLL TNA Mtidadddk 
_ Short Stories” 
"Phillips | School. Personal Instruction. Story 


Writing or Photoplay Writing. State which. Inspirational 
Booklet free. “Story Market” or “Photuplay Market," 10c 
each. Phillips Studio, 16 DC.—156 Sth Ave., New York. 


Collections 


Why Experiment? Big Firms oar Resuine. 
That's the reason they patronize us. Our service covers the 
country. No advance fees. Established 1906; Members 
Chicago Ass'n of Commerce; Wiley & Mack, General 
Counsel; Highest commercial and bank references. Write 
us today. Conie W. Mack & Co., Otis Bldg., Chicago. 


“Red Streaks Of ‘esate Exist In Everybody,” 
and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from eaess debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt 
Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. “Some People Don't Like Us.” 


Pinker! on Co., vu. ‘Ss. Detective Agency, Boyce 
Building, Chicago, Ill., force payment of bad accounts 
everywhere. Specialty men please write us. Send for 
particulars. 








Patents 


U. S. And Foreign Patents And Trade-Marks. 
Free book and opinion as tu patentability. Joshua R. H. 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 8 Dearborn St., Chicago. 929 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 805 G St., Washington. 


Sateen Patents Procured Promptly. Trade- 
marks Registered U.S. Patent Office. Inventors Blue Book 
sent on Request. Robb & Rubb, 285-288 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





Cigars 


Cigars High Grade Hand Made Havana Cigars. 
Direct to retailers. Goods guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or money refunded. Brands, El Gantola, Lancaster Belle, 
Summons, Grower's Bond, Brevas Gaudi. A. 8S. Gantz & 
Son, Mfrs., Lime & New Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 





Detectives 
“We Can Find Out Anything You Want To 


know here or any place. Famous detectives 26 years, 
Write details for flat rate cost. Fair terms. Dougherty's 
Detective Bureau, 31 Broadway, N. Y. City. Drawer C. 








Literary: Manuscripts 


Authors, Send 2c For “How To Get Your Book 
Published.” Write us your needs. We advise, revise, 
illustrate, copyright, print and market. Refer to banks 
and authors. Shakespeare Press, 116 E. 28th St., New Yo: k. 
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Window Trimming 


Let Us Send You Full Information On Wirdow 
Trimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The oceter School, 302 Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS 


For Your Home 


It Costs Little To Find Out How Much Better And 
different our ‘Home-made Candy” really is. Pure-delicious 
and famous for over 40 years. Sent anywhere We a pound, 
prepaid. Dimling’s, 409 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa 


JO 


ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO CAN 


QUALIFY, THE 


Motton Pic ture Plays 


Write a Picture aa Big Prices Paid. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


BS 


FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT 


Dull R azor Blades 


~ Made “Good As Seno Sto Say B Better,” 30 Cts. 
doz. Send blades today. No need to send money. Pay when 
blades are returned and found to be O.K. Minimum cha-ge 
30 cts. Dept. E, Keenedge Co., Chicago, Iils 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 





Agents Wanted 


ents: A New Line With Big Money Making 
possibilities selling the nationally known Evinrude Row- 
boat or Canoe Motor at resorts or wherever boating exists. 
Attaches in one minute. Easy to start. Simple in opera- 
tion. Economical. Officially adopted by twelve Govern- 
ments including the United States. Magneto equipped. 
Drives a Rowboat eight miles per hour, Canoe twelve 
miles per hour. Weighs 50 Ibs. Can be carried like a 
satchel. Write for particulars today. Get started early. 
Evinrude Motor Company, 159 F St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Agents protected on territory and price. Full co-oper- 
ation. Profit by our national advertising. 








A Golden Opport jive Men Sellin 
Pure Spun Aluminum Drensils Nery 2: ihities. We furnish 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides P that sell the goods. 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, Ill. 


Agents, Would You Take A Steady Job With 
regular weekly income to start and chance to work up to 
big yearly profits? No experience required. Great crew 
managers’ proposition. We manufacture. Middlemen 
profits saved.—Get posted on our 1914 exclusive territory 
—business- building ooting plans. Act quick. E. M. Davis, 
Pres., R 61, Davis Blk., Chicago. 


$2500 Accident And Health Policy For $6.00 
yearly. No dues or assessments. Pays $2500 death, $15 
weekly for injury or sickness. Sells to men and women. 
Ages l6to 70. $500 Policy for $10 yearly. Deposit with 
State. Write to Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 





Agents -New Low-Price Portable Oil Gas Stove 
for Cooking, Heating & Baking. Light in weight compact. 
A possible customer in every home. Sells every season of 
the year. Get rticulars of our wonderful offer. The 
World Mfg. Co., 4726 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 





Get ” Get The Habit. Others Have. Earn Extra Money 
in spare time or entire time, selling my window sign letters. 
Always in demand. No experience required. Samples ne 
particulars free. Chas. Goodman, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 

At Last—A Compressed Air Clothes Washer; 
cleans tub of clothes in 3 min. Washday now a pleas 

ure. Women grab it at $1.50. Price to agents 3 cents. 
Wendell Washer Co., 191 Oak St., Leipsic, O. 








Increase Your Income. An Importing Concern 
wants live representatives all over the country. Different 
branches, Fine opportunity for men who mean business. 
Hagen Co., 25 Broad St., Office 737, New York City. 


Sign Men—Make Big Money Handling Our 
Metallic Letters. Best,cheapest. Be independent. No ex- 
perience required; we show how. Sample, instructions free. 
N. Y. Sign Letter Co., 371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

he ents—Sell 5 Silk Wash Ties For $1 00. Catchy 
Gold Filled Tie Clasp and Stick Pin Free. Wins sales. 
Big Profits. Write for samples and terms. Comer Mfg. 
Co., 1 Tenth St., Dayton, Ohio. 





Red Hot Opportunity For Live Agente To Make 
big money. Exclusive territory. No outfit. The Phocbe 
Towne Company, Room C 300, 160 N. Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Agents For Our New Economizer And Primer, 
wh ch saves 25 to 40 per cent gasoline for automobiles. 
Sells wherever shown. Agents make big profits. Peck 
Engineering Co., 2238 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted 


Agents Wanted 





General Managers And Agents Wanted In 
every town not yet represented. Not one but three 
articles for households that reduce the high cost of 
living while increasing its luxuries. Large profits to 
the right kind of men. Must be able to handle agents 
and have $50 in cash. Delay means loss of oppor- 
tunity. Write today. Culinary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 240 Main Street, Orange, N. J 


Agents, Sell Money-Making Books! Build Up A 
dignified, paying business in your town. Profits about 
one-third. Two or three hours each day or evening should 
show handsome returns. Men or women do equally well. 
Our plan is new, simple, unique. Two big new sellers just 
out. Write. Small, Maynard & Co., 13 Beacon St., Boston. 





We Furnish You Capital To ion A Profitable 
business of your own. Become onc of our local represen- 
tatives and sell high grade custom made shirts, also guar 
anteed sweaters, underwear, hosiery and neckties, direct 
tothe homes. Write Steadfast Mills, Dept. 24, Cohoes, N.Y. 


cee Mfg. Co., Dept. D-61, Muncie, Ind., 
wants a few good general agents for Feeny Vacuum Clean 
ing machine. New exclusive type; unequalled in power; 
sells at popular price; good contract with exclusive terri 
tory. Answer today 


Both Sexes Kese Half—Postage Paid. Lightning 
Silver and Jewelry Polish. overy woman, hotel and res 
taurant with silverware buys. No rubbing. Positively harm- 
less; absolute guarantee. ( ‘hance to make steady customers. 
Lightning Metal Polish Co., 1367 A, B’way, N. Y. 


Agents In Every City To Handle Ge Triplex 

Koldtne Handbag; big profits, exclusive territory; write 
for terms and free catalog; other big sellers. S. B. Diamond 
& Bro., 35 West 2ist Street, New York City. 





Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 
guaranteed food flavors in tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
large profits. Exclusive territory. Permanent business. 
©. H. Stuart & Co., 27 Union, Newark, N. Y. 

Can You Do What Others Are Doing? A Large 
manufacturer wants reliable workers established every 
where. es a oe hosiery sold only through agents Lib- 
eral terms. . Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal busi 
ness help. Send today for price list. Splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 








Advesthine Stickers! 


Wide-Awake Agents Or Crew Managers Can 
secure special concession and reap the benefit from the best 
money making agency proposition on the market by writing 
now for full particulars. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


 Ful'er Dustless Floor And Wall Mop, With 
adjustable handle, and hand duster, are indispensable to 
housekeepers. Sells at sight--Large profit toagents. Write 
today. Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Pl., Hartford, Conn 








Manager Wanted In Every City And County 
to handle best paying business known; legitimate, new. 
permanent demand; no insurance or book Canvassing. 
Address Pheenix Co., 45 West Mth St., New York, 


Theodore Roosevelt Is Aasin Writing For Scrib- 
ner’s. Magazine subscription solicitors can earn big com- 
missions. Inquire Desk 1. Scribner's Magazine, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


Local Manager In Each Locality Not Yet Occu- 
pied, to supply local automobile owners, Supply Houses and 
Garages with Kor-Ker Puncture Cure—a big money saver. 
No competition. Large immediate profits. Must be able 
to handle salesmen and have from $50 to $250 in cash 
depending on awarded territory. No proposition like this 
ever before offered. Don’t write unless you can qualify 
with cash as well as references, and we will submit you an 
unusually attractive proposition. _ Puncture Cure 
Sales Co., 20 Bridge St., Newark, ae 


Agents--Here’s A Fast Selling Article. New 
Low Priced Self Heating Iron. Easy sale:—large profits 
demand enormous. Write Today for Money Making Plans 
and how to obtain Free Sample. C. Brown Mfg. Co., 

2833 Brown Bldg., Cincinnati, O 

Agents—‘“‘Large Profit’ Free Sample Our Gold 
& Silver Sign Letters for Store fronts & Office windows. 
Easily applied. Big demand everywhere. Write today 
for liberal offer to agents. 432 N. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 





Household Necessity Recently Invented Sells 
readily at 75c. Costs distributors 25c. Nothing like it on 
the market. Tested and approved by "Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Get your territory now. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Agents To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- 
ness Cards of Distinction, Sell at sight. Large Profits; 
Complete Outfit Free. The Forman Printery, 95-W Bank 
Street, Waterbury, Conn 


“ Everbrite” Gold Glass Letters 
These letters and 
Chicago 


Agents: For 
for window signs and house numbers 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind 


We Are The Largest Manufacturers Of Twisted 
Wire Brushes in America. Highest grade goods, best service, 
highest profit. Write for our new catalog. You are sure 
to win, Fuller Brush Co., 3i Hoadley Place, Hartford,Conn. 


Agents Wanted. Sell Latest Vacuum Cleaner. 
Every woman wants one. Guaranteed. Special trial offer. 
Many other snappy household articles. Big profits. Write 
Jos. C. Barnett Co., Manufacturers, Riverside, Iowa 


Ssleanen High Grade For The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia. Just completed, the best book proposition on 
the market; one person in every five is a Catholic. Write 
to Dept. C, 1120 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 


An Investment Of 20c Will Bring You A Sample 
of a real live specialty. Every man or woman a prospect. 
Order today and reserve territory W. L. Haas Co., 
1%) Chambers St., New York City. 


Agents— Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods. Represent 
a big manufacturer. Good pay. Easy work. No experi 
ence needed. Free samples. ( — _ Freeport Manufac 
turing Co., 72 Main St., Brooklyn, N 


Live Agents To Sell Our Celebrated HoRoCo 
Medicated Skin and Scalp Soap. Perfumes and Toilet 
Articles. Cash Commission. Goods guaranteed. Hopfinger 
& Roth Co., 208 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Are You In A Salaried Rut? Earn More Mone 
selling our postal curd disk records. Play on any liek 
machine. Mail around to friends. Gintona Co., lla So 
Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 
dress we'd show you how to sell more, send you free pocket 
sample and largely increase your profits—not one week 
but weekly. S. Mfg. Co., 20B Warren St., New York 


High- Grade Salesmen 


"Brig ht Aamsentes Solicitor Wanted In Each 
town S sell income insurance to men and women. Policy 
costing $10 a year pays $5000 for accidental death—$25 a 
week sickness or injury. $5 a year buys policy paying 
$2000 accidental death—$15 a week injury or sickness. 
Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 
to- measure high grade men's tailored suits from $9.00 to 

2.00, You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 
Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago. 


Salesmen Wanted - Residing In Or Making Small 
towns. Take orders on our special plan allowing return 
of unsold goods. Makes quick easy sales, $4.00 commis- 
sion on each order. Write for pocket outfit today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago. 


Salesmen Who Know They Can Sell Meritorious 
land that will stand investigation. Splendid contracts for 
men who can make good. Car-fare allowed purchasers. 
Palm Beach County Land Co., Box 373, Stuart, Florida. 


Be A Detective—Earn A Large Monthly Salary ; 
easy work; we show you; open to all. experience un- 
necessary; full particulars mailed to you. Write Wagner, 
1243 Lexington Ave., New York. Dept. 284. 


Wanted,—Men 18 To 35 As Government Railway 
Mail Clerks. Big Pay. Examinations everywhere soon 
Schedule and sample \ <a free. Franklin Institute. 
Dept. E 117, Rochester, N. 


oracon 











Summer Spectalties 


Have You Something To Sell This Summer? 
Do you want men or women to do special summer work 
for you? Are you anxious to attract people to a certain 
summer resort? Have you some definite service to be per- 
formed without waste of time or money? If you have 
allow us to place your story before the readers of Collier's. 
According to our latest report Collier's goes into 718,000 
homes or offices every week. You can reach these homes 
quickly, effectively, and reasonably through this classified 
page. There is a proper classification for you. This page 
will sell special summer foods and special summer bever- 
ages. It will sell summer clothing; summer games and 
athletic goods. It will sell real estate or attract people 
to certain summer resorts. It will sell photographs. It 
will perform any reasonable service. What have you to 
sell that is in demand? We will gladly help you prepare 
good, selling copy or follow-up literature. 





Rates and Information 


We Maintain A Department To Co-Operate 
with advertisers. We will prepare copy or help you in 
any way possible. Questions gladly answered and com- 
plete information supplied on request. We solicit sug- 
gestions as to ways in which to improve this page. 


Smallest copy accepted—four lines. Cost, $3.00 a line. 
8% discount for cash with order; 1634% discount on six-time 
consecutive orders— total discount deducted from sixth in 
sertion. The next six classified issues are : May 16, June 6, 
20, July 4, 18 and August Ist. Rate for all issues after 
September 30th, 1914, $3.50 per line. An average of eight 
words to each line of space. Forms close three weeks in 
advance of date of issue (for instance, forms close for 
the May 16th issue on April 25th). To eliminate book 
keeping, check must accompany order unless placed by 
a recognized advertising agency. Address nearest office. 
1110 Westminster Building, Chicago, or 414 West 13th St., 
New York City. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires Have Four 
Great, Costly Features Which 
No One Else Employs. 







1914 


The Price We Pay 


For Leadership in Tiredom 


The Figures Are These: 


Our sales last year were $35,000,000. 
Almost $8,000,000 over the year before, 
despite enormous price reductions. Al 
most $20,000,000 more than 1911. <Al- 
most 16 times our sales in our ninth 
year of tire making. 


We sold last year eleven times as 
many tires as in the fiscal year of 1909. 
We are selling now 35 per cent more 
than last year. 


Our rapid growth came when cars in 
general were equipped to measure tire 
mileage. It was odometer figures that 
rushed Goodyears to the top. 


How We Earned It 


No man can doubt that, in some way, 
Goodyears earned this verdict. It is 
based on over three million tires. 


In some way we gave men more for 
their money—more mileage, less trouble, 
less upkeep. And this is how we did it. 


We set scores of experts at research 
and experiment. We appropriated 
$100,000 yearly for this work. 


We built in our laboratory, every 
day, experimental tires. We built ma- 
chines to test them, and we compared 
them on the road. 


Thus, month by month, these tires 
were bettered until we reached the 


limit. Until a thousand attempts had 
failed to show an improvement. 


Things We Fought 


We found that tires were largely 
wrecked by rim-cuts. Almost one in 
threp, as per our last statistics on the 
old-type tires. 


We invented No-Rim-Cuts, the hook- 
less tires. The tires with six flat bands 
of braided wires vulcanized into the 
tire base. See picture at the top. That 
feature—which we still control—com- 
pletely ended rim-cutting. 


We found that countless blow-outs 
were due to wrinkled fabric—wrinkled 
by curing on an iron core. So we final 
cured all tires on air bags, shaped like 
inner tubes. Cured them under actual 
road conditions. That stopped this 
waste, but it adds to our tire cost 
$1,500 daily. 


We found that loose treads ruined 


many tires, So we paid $50,000 for 
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a method to combat them. That patent 
method is now employed in every No- 
Rim-Cut tire. 


We found that anti-skid treads too 
often meant short-lived tires. They 
centered strains at small points in the 
fabric. So we invented the All-Weather 
tread. <A flat, double-thick tread, as 
smooth as a plain tread, but affording 
resistless grip. And that tread is now 
fast supplanting the plain tread. 


Done by Us Alone 


All these costly, mileage-adding fea- 
tures are used by us alone. Nobody 
else builds tires like No-Rim-Cuts. No 
body else cures on air bags. Nobody 
else so combats loose treads. Nobody 


else uses All-Weather treads. 


At first, when our output was lim 
ited, we had to ask high prices for 
such tires. But prices came down as 
our output went up. Now many tires 
lacking all these features cost far more 
than Goodyears, 


There are very big reasons why No- 
Rim-Cut tires gained their matchless 
prestige. They have proved their econ- 
omy to hundreds of thousands. They 
will prove it to you when you let them. 


Won't you give them a chance when 
you next buy tires? 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Dealers Everywhere. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 


London, England 
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Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber. 
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en Nis Butt right in 
with your old 
jimmy pipe! 


It’s brass-tack talk to say that eN Copyright 1014 by 
you'll be a hundred per cent. ee 
chummy with Prince Albert be- 

fore the third load turns to ashes. But it’s a fact—and it goes! 


No matter what you found lacking in every other brand 
you’ve tried to enjoy, you'll locate it in P. A., for here’s 
tobacco with bells on! Why, you can play it both ways 
against the middle. It’s all there—and a yard wide right 
down to the bottom of the tidy red tin! 


'M CURED! o- Flavor hits you first crack; then the bully fine aroma. Just 
1m CURED! keep on puffing away and you'll get next that Prince Albert 
won t bite ! 


Quicker you realize that P. A. can’t bite, that the sting and the parch 
are removed by an exclusive patented process, and that it’s cool and 
delicious from fire-up down to the sweetest heel you ever pulled on 
before breakfast, the quicker you’re going to be jimmy pipe joy’us! 


Cracking open a fresh tin of P. A. these spanking spring mornings is 

M just turning on an extra a, m. sunshine spigot. Yes, sir, P. A. kicks the 
(tive at out grouch out of your system and makes things look gladsome, and 
mighty cheerful like. And it’ll help you hear the little birds sing! 








No, IM 
COOKING 
A GLASS 
OF 
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ARE YOU 
SMOKING 


the national joy smoke 


Men in all corners of the nation buy Prince 
Albert just like you do—all fresh and go-to-it like 
—in toppy red bags, 5c; in tidy red tins, 10c, and 
in handsome pound and half-pound humidors. 


/ 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. Sketch of R. L. Goldberg, famous cartoonist, 


and some of Lis “Boobs,” drawn by himself, 

















